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Individuality in musicianship is a priceless attribute. Those gifted 
with the ability to create distinctive personal playing styles should 
develop such talent to its utmost. 

Have you that rare gift? Does your present instrument allow 
you free rein in expressing what your mind creates? You can find 
out by comparing it with a Buescher and seeing if one of the dis- 
tinctive Buescher instruments gives you the interpretative freedom 
you can use to good advantage. 

Look for the action that best suits your personal requirements 

. select the range of tonal coloring that broadens your versa- 
tility ... and note, of course, the superb craftsmanship and beauty 
that will add a further touch Of distinction to your performance. 
Your Buescher dealer will gladly cooperate in helping you make 
such a test. See him soon. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ¢ Elkhart, Indiana 
















ANCHORED POSTS* ELIMINATE 
Nites. Post “Jitters” — 
_ Locked Keys! 








MADE IN FRANCE 






















In ordinary clarinets, playing tends to loosen posts, 
shift key alinements, jam the action. That can’t happen 
in this MARTIN FRERES #1. Each spring-tension post 
is first tightly threaded into place on the clarinet body. 
Then, to keep it swivel-proof for all time, a screw is 
sunk through the post deep into the wood. These AN- 
CHORED POSTS will keep the action free-moving, the 


keys keenly responsive. 






Boehm System Bb 
17 Keys, 6 Rings 


$]99.50 


INCLUDES CASE 


Every inch of the MARTIN FRERES #1 Clarinet (made in \ a oe ae 
France) beams V-A-L-U-E. From the barrel to the bell it’s made \ 
of smoothly perfect grenadilla wood. All mountings are nickel 
silver, including the keys which are drop-forged by hammer in 
special steel dies. Micro-precise bore and vents create tonal 
accuracy in all registers. 


MARTIN FRERES offers most for your money — make the 


most of it! 
















Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Jne. ( 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK we 





Sole distributors for MARTIN FRERES U.S. & Canada 
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CONN TRUMPETS... 
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ublisher BULLY BUTTERFIELD. ABC Staff 
Artist; recording star for Capi- 
g Editor tol records in N.Y.C, Formerly 
fronted own orchestra, Plays 
—_ JOHN WOLF. NBC Staff Artist 28B Connstellation trumpet. 
and eminent trumpet teacher 
in Chicago. Plays 28B Conn- 
stellation trumpet. 
a Year VIC HYDE, International Stage 
a Year and Television star. Plays nine 
Conn instruments including 
28B Connstellation trumpet. 
BOBBY GUY. First trumpet on 
; Bing Crosby Show, Phil Harris 
isher Show, Ozzie and Harriet Show 
J. CARL "DOC" SEVERINSEN. Star and Bob Hawk Show in Holly- 
trumpet man with Tommy wood. Plays 28B Connstelle- 
— Dorsey orchestra; formerly with tion trumpet. 
Charlie Barnet and Sam Dona- 
No. 10 hue orchestras, Plays 28B Conn- 
stellation trumpet. 
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Two guide pins are used to direct each pis- 
=, ton as it silently works up and down. New 
tapered design springs are placed at the 
top in a manner similar to the old “spring 
WITH PATENTED TOP SPRING VALVES ee ie, ent aed 
; : : ’ : liminates the difficulties experienced with 
Introduced last year, this sensational new trumpet in medium bore has swept the tae ai “eal chac eiidsell Come 
ep : wile : : | be lifted out and put 
root nation in popularity among big-time artists! Here’s a brand new trumpet, with ais esr dba vay petal ng 
. ; : : ; ; aa 
brand new, exclusive-design top spring valves beyond comparison. po ne pegerr tragic” pser tine 
ie The Connstellation has large one-piece bell thinned at edge and a new Plows: 8 hows wien envy 
mouthpipe with a unique taper, resulting in a remarkably solid and compact ; 
a tone of great resonance... yet it has characteristic trumpet brilliance. Has just 
the right amount of resistance for good control. See and try it today. See 
your Conn dealer, or write for literature. 
yd. 






CONN BAN D INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., 423 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
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TOP DRUMMERS DEMAND- 


AVEDIS 


ZILDJIAN 


HI-HAT CYMBALS 


MAX ROACH 


RAY BAUDUC 


AEN 


Avedis ZILDJIAN Company 
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GENE KRUPA 


Look for this Trademark! 








Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHARTERS REVOKED 
219—Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
651—Carroll, Iowa. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 
Al J. Shockley, former member 
of Local 30, St. Paul, Minn. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians; 

Rev. Thomas J. Brown, Blyth- 
ville, Ark., and Rev. J. R. Lowery, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., $600.00 

241 Club, and H. L. Freeman, 
Phenix, Alabama, $650.00. 

Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 
Jacobs, Hot Springs, Ark., no 
amount given. 

0. E. Bennett, Little Rock, Ark.., 


$325.00. 

Majestic Ballroom, and Owen’ 
McDougall, Long Beach, Cailif., 
$1,200.00. 


Johnson’s Restaurant, and Sam- 
uel Johnson, owner, Poquonnock 
Bridge, Conn., $60.00. 

Moose Club, Quincy Lodge No. 
986, L. O. O. M., Joseph Hecken- 
kamp, secretary, Quincy, Illinois, 
$842.00. 

Club Plantation, and Doc Wash- 
ington, Ferndale, Mich., $400.00. 

Colonial Club, and Ollie Koerber, 
Natchez, Miss., $55.00. 

Town House, and Howard Ritzin- 
ger, Springfield, Mo., $80.00. 
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400 Club, and George Graff, St. 
Louis, Mo., $2,745.70. 
Green Grove Manor, and Wilbur 


W. Wright, Asbury Park, N. J., 
$60.00. 

Joe Casper, Atlantic City, N. J., 
$457.86. 


511 Club, and Walter Masaryk, 
owner, Elizabeth, N. J., $525.00. 
Plantation Inn, and William W. 
Long, Lindenwald, N. J., $81.00. 
Lloyd’s Manor, and Smokey Mc- 
Allister, Newark, N. J., $80.00. 
Talk of the Town Cafe, and Rocco 


Pippo, manager, Williamstown, 
N. J., $40.00. 
Jack O’Meara, Albany, N. Y., 


$30.00. 

John R. Andu (Indonesian Con- 
sul), New York, N. Y., no amount 
given. 

David Cook, New York, N. Y., 
$96.00. 

Jerry Block, Utica, N. Y., $109.00. 

Lyman Kille, Watervliet, N. Y., 
$625.00. 

George R. Anderson Post No. 65, 
American Legion, and Floyd Lough- 
ridge, Ardmore, Okla., $450.00. 

Karl Langbord, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, $425.00. 

Latonia Theatre, Oil City, Pa., 
no amount given. 





CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 253, Warsaw, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Charles R. Butler, 609 South 
Lake St. 

Local 267, Fulton, N. Y.—Presi- 


dent, Louis Safranski, 616 West 
Third St. 
Local 270, Marshfield, Wis.— 


President, William A. Humphrey, 
212 West Sixth St.; Secretary, Lynn 
Winch, Jr., 709 East Ninth St. 
Phone: 401-M. 


Local 272, Provo, Utah—Presi- 
dent, Fred D. Loveless, P. O. Box 
271. 

Local 302, Haverhill, Mass.— 
President, Daniel R. Harrington, 50 
Allen St., Bradford, Mass.; Secre- 
tary, George Katsaros, 24 Forrest 
§t., Haverhill, Mass. 

Local 333, Eureka, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Thompson, P. O. 
Box 758. 


Local 342, Charlotte, N. C.—Sec- 
retary, S. R. Jordan, 120 East Third 
St., Route 220. ‘ 

Local 347, Imperial Valley, Calif. 
—President, John D. Lincoln; Sec- 
retary, Ray Wade, P. O. Box 385, El 
Centro, Calif. 

Local 371, Rexburg, Idaho—Pres- 
ident, Jay Campbell, College 
Heights; Secretary, Garr Gibson, 
37 South Third East St. 

Local 487, Brainerd, Minn.—Sec- 
retary, Eddie O’Day, 1310 14th Ave., 
N. E. 

Local 513, New Ulm, Minn.— 
President, Russel Sandhoefner, 310 
North Broad St. 

Local 615, Port Arthur, Texas— 
President, William W. Abel, 3962 
12th St. 


Local 648, Oconto Falls, Wis.— 
President, Arthur Meyer, Lena, 
Wis. 


Local 658, San Antonio, Texas— 
Secretary, James C. Hopkins, 424 
Idaho St. Phone: Cathedral 0505. 

Local 660, Tyrone, Pa.—President, 
John Bernard Keoner. 1314 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. 

Local 695, Richmond, Va. (col- 
ored)—President, Jack Talley, 806 
South Meadow St., Richmond 20, 
Va. 

Local 729, Clearwater, Fla.—Sec- 
retary, Frederick G. Southard, 107 
North Greenwood Ave. 





Local 808, Tulsa, Okla. (colored) 


—Secretary, H. D. Swindall, 203 
North Greenwood Ave., Tulsa 6, 
Okla. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 12, Sacramento, Calif.— 
President, Rodney McWilliam, 2623 
“J” St., Zone 15; Secretary, Al Wit- 
tenbrock, 2623 “J” St., Zone 15. 

Local 63, Bridgeport, Conn.—Sec- 
retary, Harold W. Hartley, 136 Gil- 
bert St. 


Local 86, Youngstown, Ohio— 
President, Herbert MacPherson, 100 
East Rayen Ave.; Secretary, Matt 
H. Chapman, 100 East Rayen Ave. 


Local 332, Greensboro, N. C.— 
Secretary, Lincoln W. Smith, 113 
Mclver St. Phone: 2-3750. 

Local 341, Norristown, Pa.—Sec- 
retary, Sal L. Nave, 215 East Main 
St. 

Local °77, Asheville, N. C.—Secre- 
tary, Earl E. Woodard, 177 Wood- 
land Road. Phone: 2-4659. 

Local 487, Brainerd, Minn.—Pres- 
ident, Albert Kelly, 1024 “N” St., 
N. E. 

Local 522, Gastonia, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, Reggie Norris, 232 East Air- 
lir Ave. 

Local 589, Columbus, Ohio (col- 
ored)—Secretary, Edward E. Beard, 
52 North Garfield Ave. 

Local 613, Mobile, Ala. (colored) 
—President, George Leland, Apt. 1, 
410 Cuba St. 

Local 632, Jacksonville, Fla.— 
President, York F. Scott, 613 West 
Ashley St., Zone 4; Secretary, Al- 
bert Peterson, 613 West Ashley St., 
Zone 4. 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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From the President’s Office 
TO ALL LOCALS OF THE A. F. OF M. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

The Federation has been fighting vigorously 
to eliminate the 20 per cent excise tax on hotels, 
cafes, ballrooms, taverns, theatres and symphony 
concerts. In connection with this effort we have 
maintained a committee in Washington, and 
have contacted many of the legislators both 
locally and nationally. 

I believe it would be appropriate at this time 
to supplement these activities by your local call- 
ing a meeting with all of the leaders on the 
above types of engagements in your jurisdiction 
and requesting them to make an announcement 
to the public right on the job at least once dur- 
ing each performance to the effect that they 
should contact their Congressmen and Senators 
and request them to repeal the 20 per cent tax. 

These leaders should point out to the public 
what it would mean in savings and the good 
it would do to employment and business in gen- 
eral. Practically all of the engagements on which 
our members play are affected by this discrimi- 
natory tax. 

Every medium possible should be used to 
deliver this message to the public. 

This fits in with some of the suggestions 
made in the last issue of the International Musi- 
cian by our 20 per cent tax committee, consist- 
ing of Paul J. Schwarz, president of Local 161, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; Richard McCann, 
president of Local 802, New York City, and 
Elmer J. Martin, secretary of Local 40, Balti- 
more, Md., members. 

Thanking you in advance for your cooper- 
ation, I beg to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 


JCP:NMH President. 





Union Industries Show 


The fifth Union Industries Show, the biggest 
ever, will be held May 6-13 at Convention Hall 
in Philadelphia. Good relations—cooperation 
between labor and management —are to be 
stressed. Public good-will of American con- 
sumers is another objective. 

Over one and a half running miles of bril- 
liant displays of high quality union-made prod- 
ucts and exciting demonstrations of efficient 
union services—marvels of union workers’ tech- 
niques—will be on view in the huge auditoriums 
of the hall. Americans will take pride in the 
human element—the expert craftsmanship— 
which is emphasized in addition to commercial 
values at our now famous show. Music and 
other forms of entertainment will be provided. 

An anticipated half a million people will see 
this spectacular A. F. of L. union event. You 
be one of them! 


APRIL, 1950 





—International News Photos 

Certificates of Appreciation for making pos- 
sible the Veterans Administration’s radio infor- 
mation program have been awarded to President 
Petrillo and the Federation. As a symbol of the 
occasion, A. W. Woolford, special assistant to 
VA Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., presented 
Mr. Petrillo with this helmet, during a meeting 
of the International Executive Board in New 
York. The awards were made primarily in 
recognition of the free music made available 
to the government bureau in behalf of its public 
service radio program, “Here’s To Veterans,” 
which is heard regularly on some 2,000 stations 
and is the chief means of advising veterans of 
their rights under GI benefits provided by the 
government. 


A picture similar to the one above, with ap- 
propriate text, appeared in TIME magazine of 
January 23, and in numerous daily newspapers 
and trade publications, including BROADCAST- 
ING magazine on January 23. 





Carl Metz, one of the oldest members 
of the Federation, passed away on March 
19, 1950. He had been a member of the 
National League of Musicians which was 
the predecessor of the Federation, and 
became a charter member of Local 34, 
Kansas City, Missouri. He held various 
offices in that local and had been its dele- 
gate to the Federation Conventions for 
many years. 











Chopin Concert in Camden 


Local 77 of Philadelphia, the Polish-American 
Congress (South Jersey Division) and the Music 
Performance Trust Fund united in January to 
mark the hundredth anniversary of Frederic 
Chopin. An orchestra and soloists from Local 
77 played an all-Chopin concert in the new 
Community Center in Camden, N. J. 





Repeal the Instrument Tax 


Musicians are the only craftsmen who are 
taxed on the tools of their trade. The 20 per 
cent sales or excise tax added to the purchase 
price of any and all musical instruments bears 
down heavily on members of the Federation. 
As if it were not enough to hit at their job 
opportunities through the 20 per cent cabaret 
tax, the musicians are subjected to this further 
imposition. 

For these reasons the Federation supports the 
efforts of the music instrument industry to get 
this tax on the sale of instruments abolished— 
as the Congress undertook to do as soon as the 
wartime necessity which imposed the tax should 
be at an end, 





A Unique Concert 


Astoria, Oregon, for the first time on Febru- 
ary 26th, heard a performance by a major sym- 
phony orchestra. The concert by the Portland 
Symphony was set up, following a_blizzard- 
induced postponement, through the combined 
efforts of Astoria Local 608, Portland Local 99, 
the Clatsop County American Legion, and both 
the Recording and Transcription and Music 
Performance Trust Funds. 


A capacity audience in the Astoria Armory 
heard James Sample conduct Mozart’s Symphony 





Portland Symphony at Astoria 


No. 41, and shorter pieces by Wagner, Aaron 
Copland, Tchaikovsky, and Sibelius. 


The event was staged by Local 608 to give 
Astorians an opportunity to-listen to their first 
seventy-man concert. Arrangements were made 
with the officers of Local 99 last fall, money 
was made available from both funds, and the 
Clatsop Legionnaires agreed to pay the trans- 
portation expenses. ‘ 

The concert was first scheduled for January 
15th, but below-zero weather and a heavy snow- 
fall immobilized the orchestra. The second try 
over a month later was successful. 
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Liberalism vs. Reaction 


Big Interests Go All Out to Defeat Senator Claude Pepper in Primary 


N THE first major test of President Truman’s 
Fair Deal program, a leading liberal South- 
ern Senator is staging a speaking tour of one- 

night stands. The Senator, a speaker at the 
1949 National A. F. of M. Convention, is 
Florida’s Claude Pepper, who ranks tenth in 
Senate seniority and is but two spots away from 
the chairmanship of the powerful Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. He is fifth 
ranking member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


Although a veteran of fourteen years in the 
highest legislative body of this country, Senator 
Pepper does not experience the easy contests 
that veteran law makers usually have. He is 
being opposed by a coalition of Republicans, 
Dixiecrats and big business interests who have 
rallied around the other contestant, George A. 
Smathers, thirty-six-year-old native of Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, who is serving his second two- 
year term in the lower house of Congress as 
representative of the Florida “Gold Coast.” 


A Record They Can’t Forgive 


The opposition to Senator Pepper stems largely 
from the fact that he has consistently sponsored 
legislation to improve minimum wages, working 
conditions and to provide adequate social security 
and health and welfare facilities and services. 


Senator Pepper was the principal sponsor of 
the recently enacted 75-cents-per-hour minimum 
wage law. This act alone resulted in strong 
opposition from the big lumber interests, the 
citrus growers and many merchants in Florida. 
A special legislative maneuver by Florida’s other 
Senator, Spessard Holland, produced an amend- 
ment to the Pepper Minimum Wage Bill that 
excluded almost 200,000 hotel and resort employ- 





FOR THE INFORMATION OF 
ALL MEMBERS: 


On and after April 1, 1950, the offices 
of Secretary Cluesmann and Treasurer 
Steeper will both be located at 220 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Newark 4, New Jersey, 
and communications for those officers 
should be sent to that address. 


The International Musician and the 
printing plant will remain at the present 
location, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. The telephone number for 
both Federation offices, the International 
Musician and printing plant is HUmboldt 
2-8010. 

LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary. 











SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 


ees from the benefits of the 75-cent minimum 
wage law. 


Opposition’s War Chest 


Smathers, aided by substantial contributions 
from big-money interests, the Associated Indus- 
tries of Florida, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, is conducting an elaborate campaign 
which can be marked up as another symptom 
of the injustices of the Taft-Hartley Bill. 


The American Medical Association has raised 
a tremendous war chest to fight Claude Pepper 
and the others who are working for the enact- 
ment into law of a decent health program that 
will bring doctors, nurses, medicine and hospital 
facilities within the reach of everyone. 


The AMA and similar organizations can use 
such war chests in fighting the friends of labor, 
but the Taft-Hartley Law prevents any union 
from using its funds to support its friends 
politically. 


Union Vote Crucial 


Perhaps the biggest single factor in the Florida 
Senatorial race is the fact that Claude Pepper, a 
genuine liberal who has always gone down the 
line for labor, does not have a large union mem- 
bership in his own state to go to bat for him. 


Best estimates of the total membership of all 
AFL and CIO unions in the state of Florida is 
approximately 100,000, but many of these have 








not registered and unless they did they cannot 
be eligible to vote in the primary May 2. 

A novel twist to this campaign is the fact that 
the Democratic nomination is tantamount to 
election. This means that the big fight is in 
the primary where this year the issue is the 
clear-cut Democratic platform and program as 
sponsored by Claude Pepper against George 
Smathers, nominally a Democrat but who for 
political advancement and ambition is going 
along with the Republicans and other gloom 
spreaders. 


A Fight to the Finish 


In his campaign around the state Senator 
Pepper is running into the labor hatred of the 
newspaper publishers which is so intense that 
only one local of the American Newspaper Guild 
exists in the entire state. 

Traditionally, Claude Pepper is a slow starter 
who ends his campaigns in a whirlwind finale. 
Three times he has been elected, and in each 
of these campaigns it can be said that Pepper 
won his race in the last ten days. 

However, this time the powerful forces which 
not only dislike and fear Pepper, but are merged 
with the foes of labor, are making their greatest 
bid to unseat one of the best friends organized 
labor has ever had in the national capital. 

Last but not least, he is a champion fighter 
against the Taft-Hartley Law, and among the 
foremost in the campaign to repeal it. Nothing 
more could be expected from a public servant, 
and if he is not returned to the Senate, labor 
will have lost one of its most able advocates. 
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The Federation’s New Building 


Headquarters for the Secretary and the Treasurer 


HE NEW office building erected by the 

Federation in Newark, to serve as head- 

quarters for the International Secretary, the 
International Treasurer, and their staffs, is a 
modern, functional structure, with a maximum 
of light and air, and no waste space. Located 
on a corner plot one hundred by one hundred 
and forty feet, at 220 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, half 
a mile north of the Lackawanna Station in 
Newark, the building itself is fifty feet by eighty, 
with a floor layout that will promote efficiency 
in operation. 

Entering the building through a small, en- 
closed lobby, you pass at once into the large, 
light workspace on the ground floor, which 
accommodates the Secretary’s staff and files. 
Secretary Cluesmann’s office, at the back, over- 
looks Ogden Street and the factory-bordered 
Passaic River. 

The second floor layout, which houses the 
work of the Treasurer, is similar to the ground 
floor, except that there is a little more space 
front and back, over the utility rooms and stairs 
which occupy the corresponding space on the 
ground floor. In an alcove space thus gained 
you see the battery of calculating machines neces- 
sary for the financial computations of the Fed- 
eration. 

Treasurer Steeper’s office, which is located 
directly above the Secretary’s, is carpeted in 
green, the walls papered in simulated wood 
paneling. 

The large rooms which house the staff, on 
both the grourid and the second floors, have 
apple-green walls—the so-called “eye-green” 
which is so restful. Banked fluorescent lighting, 
in serried rows on the ceiling, insures that work 
will be carried on under conditions that ‘meet 
the standards of the illuminating engineers. 

The basement, at the back of the building, 
contains the oil-heating and air-conditioning 
units, and provides also ample storage space for 
inactive records. At the south of the building 
there is a large parking space, with driveways 
leading in from the west and out toward the 
north. 

The completion of this building is something 
of a landmark in the history of the Federation. 
It brings the offices of Secretary and Treasurer 
under one roof—and into a building which is 
Federation-built and owned. This is a fitting 
step forward. For of the 217 unions in Newark, 
the Federation is the only one to maintain the 
international headquarters of its Secretary and 
Treasurer in the city. 

Recognizing that the opening of the new 
building was something of an occasion, Secre- 
tary Cluesmann and Treasurer Steeper joined in 
sending out bids to the locals along the Atlantic 
Coast to come to a housewarming on Saturday, 
April Ist. Well over three hundred guests re- 
sponded. Practically all the locals in New Jersey 
were represented, with members from Newark, 
Hoboken, and Jersey City turning out in force. 


APRIL, 1950 


The man who came furthest was Ralph C. Scott, 
president of Local 9, Boston. Sam Davey, presi- 
dent, and Harold Hartley, secretary, of Local 
63, Bridgeport, Conn., were there; also Frank 
B. Field, president of Local 52, South Norwalk, 
Conn. Richard McCann, president of Local 802, 
New York City, came early. From Philadelphia 
came Jim Shorter, president; Henry Lowe, sec- 
retary; Franklin Walker, business agent; and 
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tory. Treasurer Steeper and Secretary Clues- 
mann each made twenty-second speeches—and 
there the oratory ended. 
Instrumental music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by Al Lang, accordionist, of Local 16, 
Newark, who was spelled off from time to time 
by Treasurer Steeper. There were a good many 
old-fashioned singing bees around the floor— 
favorite tunes being “Put On Your Old Gray 











The Federation’s new office building in Newark, New Jersey. 


Hal Washington, Executive Board member—all 
from Local 274. And so the roster ran. 

In addition, most of the members of the Sec- 
retary’s and Treasurer’s staffs were in evidence; 
also the printers and editorial staff of the Inter- 
national Musician. From the President’s office, 
George Gibbs and J. Wharton Gootee came over, 
and most of the clerical and secretarial staff. 
Hal Leyshon, public relations man for the Fed- 
eration, was there all afternoon. 

There was plenty of lively talk around the 
room covering about every subject under the 
sun that interests the working musician: scales, 
television, theatre orchestras, traveling bands, 
park bands, and what not. Mostly, though, the 
talk was social and convivial. 

Refreshments were served buffet style, on long 
tables placed on trestles to the right of the 
room. Guests went along and helped themselves, 
smorgasbord fashion. 

There was more fun and less oratory at the 
party than at any dedication ceremony in his- 


Bonnet,” “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” “Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game,” “Pack Up Your 
Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag,” and works of 
equal convivial merit. Singing was at a dis- 
tinctly professional level, with the four parts 
coming out strong and true, and the accent 
heavy on the bass. 

Members who came to the housewarming were 
strongly of the opinion that the building should 
prove a good and pleasant place to work. They 
commented on the good design of the front 
facade, on the absence of gingerbread trimming, 
and on the substantial and durable floor ma- 
terials and the metal fittings. The ample win- 
dow space, the light Venetian blinds, and the 
overhead lighting all came in for favorable 
mention. 

All in all, when the landscaping is completed, 
and the roadways are in, the new building will 
be a model exhibit of its kind. And we hope 
to show the members, in the June issue, pictures 
of the interior of the building. 











Symphonic and Operatic Survey 


CONDUCTORS 

Edwin McArthur has been appointed conductor of the Harrisburg 
Symphony Orchestra for next season, to succeed George King Raudenbush, 
who is leaving his post at the end of this season . . . Musical director for 
the New York “Carnegie Pops” 
concerts will be Enrico. Leide. 
G est conductors will be Alfredo 
Antonini, Franco Autori and Igor 
Buketoff . . . Virgil Thomson con- 
ducted his own orchestral descrip- 
tive piece, “The Seine of Night,” 
at a concert of the San Antonio 
Symphony March 18th . . . Harry 
John Brown has been appointed 
conductor of the Tri-City Sym- 
phony (Davenport - Moline - Rock 
Island, Illinois) . . . Sir Ernest 
MacMillan was guest conductor of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra at its concerts March 5th and 
7th ... Dean Dixon is to conduct 
the Israel Philharmonic for four 
weeks this summer . . . The Metro- 
politan season’s performances were 
apportioned among its conductors 
as follows: Giuseppe Antonicelli, 
thirty-three; Jonel Perlea, twenty-three; Fritz Reiner, eighteen; Emil 
Cooper, seventeen; Fritz Stiedry, seventeen; Wilfred Pelletier, seven; 
Pietro Cimara, six, and Max Rudolf, four, 


HARRY JOHN BROWN 


OPERA PREMIERES 

Benjamin Britten’s newest opera, “Let’s Make an Opera,” was given 
its first American performance in St. Louis on March 22nd for the dele- 
gates at the convention of the Music Educators National Conference. 
Stanley Chapple, head of the University of Washington Music Depart- 
ment, conducted. He discovered the opera when he was in England this 
last Christmas and saw a production of it at the Lyric Theatre in London. 
Designed primarily for children, the opera appeals to adult audiences as 
well, Britten has the audience join in in four songs. The children’s 
parts in the opera were taken by members of the Normandy School dis- 
trict of St. Louis County. “Let’s Make an Opera” is scheduled for per- 


formance in Seattle next autumn under the direction of Stanley Chapple . 


. . « The world premiere of Bernard Rogers’ one-act opera, “The Veil,” 
will occur on May 18th at the University of Indiana, in Bloomington. 


TOWNSFOLK GIVE A HAND 


It looks as though Jacksonville, Florida, has an orchestra “for keeps.” 
At the first concert of the newly formed Jacksonville Symphony on March 
8th, the capacity audience showed it liked conductor Van Lier Lanning 
and the playing of the seventy-piece ensemble well enough to go on pay- 
ing admissions to hear it. Credit for organizing the new symphony must 
go in good part to Mr. Lanning and to a sizeable board of directors who 
were willing not only to contribute but to forage for funds. In the three 
weeks preceding the concert Lanning spoke to an estimated 11,000 citizens 
of Jacksonville. The second concert, April 12th, was presented in the 
Armory and proved by the size and interest of the audience that the 
orchestra had come to stay . . . The Omaha Symphony, now in its fourth 
season as a self-supporting organization, had some hard sledding during 
its early years. In 1947 six concerts were given, the next season, eight, 
and last season, twelve. The seventy-three musicians are residents of 
Omaha City . .. A novel way of helping their orchestra was thought up 
by the women of Wichita. They are raising money by presenting the 
“Hot Cakes Symphony” series—break fasts with music, served at a drive-in 
...+A purebred Hereford steer may be the means of saving the Charleston 
Symphony—if somebody just bids high enough. The orchestra needs 








$9,000 in order to complete its season and a symphony auction is scheduled 
for this month. Conductor Antonio Modarelli has offered the original 
manuscript of one of his compositions. A member of the Women’s Com- 
mittee will contribute a sterling silver antique table spoon. And Mrs, 
Oscar Nelson has offered the gift of a steer. At this writing “Symphony 
Sam” is being fattened and groomed for the auction and is expected to 
weigh about 1,200 when the auction date arrives . . . With the organiza- 
tion of the Seattle Symphony Board the support of the Seattle Symphony 
has turned into a community effort. The public, aware of the fine quality 
of the orchestra and the high merit of its director, Manuel Rosenthal, 
are determined to make their slogan, “Music for Everyone,” a reality . . . 
During their “Play a Part in Your Symphony” drive which begins April 
16th, the residents of the Twin Cities will be asked to provide means to 
insure success of the 1950-51 season of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. The goal is $195,000. 


CURTAIN CALLS 


“Aida,” with a cast consisting entirely of Arkansas singers and with 
the Arkansas Symphony Orchestra in the pit, was performed recently in 
an English version in Little Rock. Josef Blatt conducted . . . Louis Gruen- 
berg’s “Emperor Jones” will be performed next fall at the Rome Opera 
House. Afterward it will probably tour other Italian cities . . . “Turan- 
dot,” Puccini’s last opera and his most spectacular one, was presented by 
the New York City Center April 6th. It was twenty years since it had 
been given in New York . . . New singers to sign with the New York 
City Opera Company are Lucia Turcano, Gladys Spector, Walter Fred- 
ericks, Martin Drake and Cesare Bardelli. The season runs from March 
24th to April 30th . . . The Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Company, 
under the management of Anthony Terracciano, is to present a series of 
ten performances next season, among them Massenet’s “Thais,” and Bizet’s 
“The Pearl-Fishers.” 

























ARTUR RUBINSTEIN and MAURICE ABRAVANEL, 
Conductor of the Utah Symphony Orchestra 


THAT SOMETHING NEW 


By the time the Ravinia Festival begins its concerts on June 27th, | 
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the new pavilion with its fan-shaped roof supported on slender steel” 








columns will be ready for use. The roof will cover 3,000 seats and will 9 
. A curious | 
contest conducted by the New York Washington Heights “Y” Symphony § 


be so insulated that the sound of rain will not penetrate . . 


(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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phony orchestra. During the actual concert 

you note this one and that—the cymbal 
player’s bright discs rising suddenly like double 
suns and then as suddenly setting; the bassoonists 
flanking the orchestra in columned dignity; the 
cellos’ sleek facade. At the end you give your 
applause to individuals as well as to the whole 
ensemble. Warm recognition surges up as they 
stand for applause. The third viola from the 
right—you give him a special hand. He was 
so good with his bow-arm. You beam. The 
orchestra members beam. Effort has been appre- 
ciated. Something of great value has passed 
between music-makers and listeners. 

This goes for all major orchestras—that is, 
for all but one. This one orchestra, though of 
symphonic proportions—one of the best we have 
in this land—could not operate on ego-satisfac- 
tion, for this incentive is lacking. Let’s trace 
the orchestra’s activities through one perform- 
ance. The men assemble in the “band room” 
below the stage. Then they begin to trickle in 
through the low door (they have to bend down) 
into the pit. They sometimes stumble over 
each other’s legs to reach their places. Once 
there, they scan their music. The audience, 
slipping off gloves, settling coiffures, glancing 
through the program to catch sight of a favorite 
star's name, isn’t even aware half the time the 
orchestra has filed in. If a music lover here 
and there takes opera glasses and gazes into the 
dim recesses of the pit, he sees men dressed, if 
it is daytime, in “business” suits, at night, in 
Tuxedos. But, as Engelbert: Roentgen, cellist 
in the orchestra for twenty years, put it to me 
ruefully, “We don’t have to wear white ties. 
We can cross our legs if we want to. We can 
even wear a collar that isn’t quite clean.” 


Vino GET a season ticket to hear the sym- 


Efficient and Effaced 


There they sit, all but concealed—the pit is 
very low—and in all but complete anonymity, 
making ready for the arduous task before them. 
After several minutes the conductor—which one 
is it to be tonight?—emerges from the same pit 
door, walks through the lines of men, and 
mounts the podium. A frayed ruffle of applause 
swishes through the house, and the orchestra 
sets to for three hours of hard work. During 
these three hours all audience eyes are riveted 
on the stage. “It’s a temptation”—and again 
I'm listening to Mr. Roentgen give voice to the 
orchestra member’s viewpoint—“It’s a tempta- 
tion to slouch, even to fake a little. It’s the 
psychology of the thing. Every orchestra mem- 
ber knows it is the singers who are the more 
important.” But then Mr. Roentgen squares 
his shoulders. “I feel I have done a clean job 


The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra looking toward Thirty-ninth Street. 


‘Invisible Orchestra 


through these twenty years,” he tells me. “I 
have tried to give my all at every performance.” 

Thus it is that opera orchestra members oper- 
ate in a region of self-denial and self-effacement 
which is hard to imagine. Yet they are of a 
calibre second to none. John Mundy, personnel 
manager of that orchestra, chooses as new mem- 
bers only symphony orchestra trained men. He 
makes this pit orchestra of eighty-two members 
a sort of post-graduate school of the symphony. 
He does this as a matter of necessity rather than 
of policy. An opera orchestra member must 


have an eagle eye for the conductor, a perfect | 


sense of cooperation and an intense power of 
concentration. 


Many a Slip 

He must have this because he has the added— 
and almost superhuman—difficulty of adjusting 
each of his playings of any given symphony to 
the requirements of that particular performance. 
And in opera no two performances are the same. 
The singers differ in their attack, in their tempi, 
in their interpretations. There may be hitches 
in the acting; a cue may be missed, an entrance 
may be retarded, an exit hastened. Brunnhilde’s 
horse may pause to nibble the stage greenery 
or Siegfried’s swan may swim a shade too fast. 
The sword may fall a second off beat, the storm 
brew a few seconds late or the bird pipe off- 
beat. On tour a wing or a prop may have to 
be set differently, and the singer in his surprise 
forget his cues. 

Any one of a hundred contingencies may de- 
flect from the routine. The conductor must 
catch all this and impart it to the orchestra— 
and, in some emergencies, the orchestra mem- 
bers must catch the mistake directly, with split- 
second timing. Trombonist Roger Smith tells 
me, for instance, of the time the soprano singing 
“Traviata” skipped four bars. The trombones 
came in with her. One sees why pre-orchestra 
training is a requisite for the opera orchestra 
man. 


Letter Perfection 


For each opera the orchestra member is ac- 
corded three rehearsals as an orchestra, this be- 
sides the three dress rehearsals with the singers. 
During this learning period he is coached with 
the orchestra as a whole and as a member of each 
separate section until he knows his part as a 
river knows its bed. Knows it so well he can 
take in his stride any surprise, any omission, 
anything that a singer’s vagaries or a stage 
director’s whims may entail. 

Remember, he sits for the different operas 
under nine conductors and has to get used to 
their particular style of batoning, has to know 





their pet peeves and their over-all demands. 
It’s like getting adjusted each morning to a 
different pair of legs. At least, though, he can’t 
be apple-polisher to the boss—for the simple 
reason there isn’t any “boss.” 


A Block Long 


Another condition the Metropolitan Orchestra 
has to contend with—one that would seem to 
be carefully designed to depress spirits and 
dampen ardor—is the confined space of the pit, 
its narrowness and its longness. It is so long 
and narrow that the drums operate at about 
40th street while the last bass player is sound- 
ing forth at 39th street. “I have never heard 
the cellos yet,” said trombonist Smith wistfully. 
He’s been with the orchestra around ten years. 

And it isn’t just the pit duty. Stage bands— 
the pit members are paid extra for stage duty 
and well they might be—have to expect slight 
variations in timing. They are led by remote 
control by a conductor (in the wings) who in 
turn is given signals by a conductor watching 
(through a peep-hole) the actual podium con- 
ductor. Thus three and sometimes even four 
conductors may be functioning at the same 
time. And then the space away from the con- 
ductor has to be considered with the annoying 
fact of sight traveling faster than hearing. The 
band at the far back of the stage has to play 
just a little before they see the beat of the con- 
ductor in order to sound simultaneously with 
the pit orchestra. Sometimes synchronization is 
achieved through electric light flashes—this espe- 
cially when the organ plays off-stage. Along 
with the electric light is sounded a space-pervad- 
ing tick-tock which all orchestra elements can 
use as a timer. 

Then, of course, since wood wind and horns 
have an extra big burden in many operas, they 
must be sent on in shifts. There's not a single 
opera that is “safe” for first violins. For violins 
have to carry the ornamentation (the vocal line 
is by its nature melodic and simple), the contra- 
puntal interweaving, the arabesques. More 
violins are absent through illness than any other 
section. It’s a hard drive and they sometimes 
go down under it. 

Just how hard a drive it is may be ascertained 
by the schedule, written out for me by Mr. 
Smith, of the week beginning January 8, 1950. 
It consisted of nine performances and three 
rehearsals. 

Of course, each orchestra member is supposed 
to familiarize himself thoroughly with each 
opera before rehearsals, in private practice at 
home—and this takes at least two hours of prac- 
tice a day. 


Well—it’s a life! —H. S. 


The orchestra looking toward Fortieth Street. Fritz Reiner is conducting. | 















Magda Sore! (Patricia Neway) and the Mother 
(Marie Powers) make an appeal for John Sore! 
(Cornell MacNeil) in “The Consul”. 


Opera of Our Age 


HAT HAPPENS at “The Consul”—we 

saw this musical drama at the Barrymore 
Theatre in New York on March 20th— 

is real such as no incident taking place in the 
churches and playgrounds and homes of our 
land is real. The reason it is real is, we think, 
that the motif of this present age is that of the 
waiting-room where people, homeless of soul 
and all but devoid of hope, wait—for that 
miracle which will bring them love and peace. 
The plot is simple. Magda Sorel (the part 
was taken with inspiration on the evening we 
were there by Vera Bryner) wants to get out 
of the country to rejoin her husband who is 
waiting just over the border for her. But that 
wish, that woman’s wish, is smothered in paper 
—endless blanks to be filled out. “Paper, paper!” 
she cries, and strews the documents on the floor. 
“Paper when I want freedom!” and wails, “My 
name is woman. Age, still young. Color of 
hair, gray. Color of eyes, the color of tears.” 


She is not alone in the waiting room. Besides 
the super-efficient secretary (Gloria Lane) there 
are others: a mother whose daughter is dying 
in another country—she is told to “come back 
in a few days and your papers may be ready”; 
a professor who brings in certificates of the 
wrong size and is therefore turned away; a fussy 
woman in a fur; a girl newly set free from a 
concentration camp; and Magadoff, the Great 
Magician (this part taken by Andrew Mc- 
Kinley). Thanks to the latter the people in 


the Consul’s anteroom are amused—or, rather, 





“You must fill out these papers first,” 
the Secretary (Gloria Lane) informs 
Magda Sore! (Patricia Neway). 


made to think they are amused. He does tricks: 
pulls a rabbit out of a hat, pours water from a 
scroll of paper, hypnotizes the other applicants. 
“You are in a fine hall,” he tells them. “Brilliant 
chandeliers are overhead. The music is beau- 
tiful. Come, dance!” And the stragglers of 
this, our civilization, dance in their sleep. But 
he has his say, too. “Are you secretaries human 
beings like us? I ask you for help and all 
you give me is a piece of paper. Paper instead 
of a way out. ‘Sign on the dotted line’ instead 
of freedom.” 

The music runs through the drama like a 
shiver through the body. We are not conscious 
of it as music. We feel it, in the cries of despair, 
in the snarled commands of the inspector, in 
the crooning, in the ring of the telephone, in 
the shattering of the window. We feel it as 
speech intensified. 

The action, too, is intensified. Just as words 
are made music, so walk becomes dance— 
stylized motion: when the grandmother dances 
around the baby’s crib, when the secretary and 





Right, Lehman Engel, orchestra director, and 
left, Thomas Schippers, musical coordinator, in 
Menotti’s “The Consul”. 


an applicant move back and forth in the pat- 
tern of frustration. 

Those intensified cries of pain sometimes 
ripen into what are actually arias. We hate to 
call these moving outpourings that, though, so 
vitiated has the word become. Two of these 
solo songs will always remain in our mind as 
new experiences: that sung by the grandmother 
to the child, with its sad refrain, “Won’t you 
ever smile again?” and the song of the young 
wife appealing to the secretary to let her see 
the Consul. Then there are the memorable 
quartet in the waiting-room (refrain, “Sign on 
the dotted line”), the duet of husband and wife 
before his flight, and the soft singing off-stage 
at the beginning of the first and second acts. 

The close integration of music and word calls 
for expert work on the part of the orchestra of 
twenty-five members conducted by Lehman 
Engel. Not only does it play throughout the 
entire evening with scarcely a stop, but it is 





Speaking of Music: 





constantly being called on to produce sound 
effects, to make the stage doings reasonable and 
cogent. The music is, 
in fact, as much an 
actor as those people 
on the stage. So it is 
lucky that the players 
are all of virtuoso cali- 
bre, and that Mr. Engel 
has. had long experi- 
ence in theatre as well 
as in symphony or- 
chestra conducting. 

When I spoke to 
Mr. Engel backstage 
he was most modest 
about the work he is 
doing. “It’s because it was made so easy for me 
by the unity of the work itself,” he said. “Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, who is its composer, librettist 
and stage director all in one, knew exactly what 
he wanted, and so correlated all aspects that I 
could work right through to the idea. Besides, 
he didn’t hamper me in the least. He let me 
do it my own way first, then made just a few 
little suggestions.” 

So credit for the miracle must go to Mr. 
Menotti, to Mr. Engel and to the orchestra, as 
well as to the singers. We have an idea it all 
came off so well because it was the creation of 
each, that each felt his way through to expres- 
siveness, that nome hampered the work of the 
others, that all worked to the common end. 
And because nobody had to stand by for orders 
from some unimpeachable consul.—H. S. 


aM ae ea 


Gian-Carlo Menotti 


Premiere in Los Angeles 


ALSEY STEVENS, program annotator for 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted his own Symphony Number | 

at the concert pair on March 3rd and 4th. It 
is a work in one movement, based on four 
thematic ideas developing sectionally. It has a 
tremendous rhythmic drive which is continuous. 
Constantly shifting rhythms which might very 
well produce chaos are kept in line by a series 
of ostinatos—an excellent basis for ensuring a 
well unified piece. The orchestration is color- 
ful and, rarest of all musical blessings, the 
melodic lines are fresh and arresting. Mr. 
Stevens proved to be a good conductor. 

The rest of the program was brilliantly di- 
rected by Alfred Wallenstein, who showed his 
usual facility in particularly brilliant readings 
of the Ballet Suite from Cephale et Procis by 
Gretry, transcribed by Felix Mottl, and the Til 
Eulenspiegel of Strauss. 

We found the Cesar Franck D Minor Sym- 
phony, with which the program closed, a bit 
perfunctorily done, although from standpoints 
of technique and taste it was certainly above 
reproach. We cannot believe that Franck has 
seally gone dead—at least as dead as he sounded. 
We were glad to see Robert La Marchina back 
playing first chair cello again. —P. A. 
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Concert and Opera 


Music Symposiun.: in Canada 


PIONEER venture of significance was 
A the first Symposium of Canadian Con- 

temporary Music, held in Vancouver, 
B. C., March 12-15. The symposium was spon- 
sored jointly by the Community Arts Council 
of Vancouver and the Vancouver Symphony 
Society, under the musical direction of Jacques 
Singer. During the four days a series of con- 
certs was presented to capacity audiences, featur- 
ing works for chamber orchestra and small en- 
sembles, piano and vocal solos, choral music, 
and compositions for full orchestra. On the 
final day a panel discussion was held, with 
composers, critics, musicologists and the audi- 
ence participating. The fine support and en- 
thusiastic response to the symposium proved that 
an important landmark had been reached in 
the musical life of Canada. 


Composers Conduct 


Compositions by thirty-four Canadian com- 
posers were heard, and seven composers attended 
the symposium, coming from Montreal, Toronto, 
New York, Victoria, and Seattle for the event. 
In the final concert, three composers took over 
the baton to conduct their own compositions. 
Dr. Charles O’Neill opened the program with 
his “Prelude and Fugue in G Minor,” a lively 
attd skillful composition. John Weinzweig of 
Toronto directed his imaginative work, “Red 
Ear of Corn,” which was originally composed 
for ballet, and Lenard Basham, a former Van- 
couver composer who traveled from New York, 
led the orchestra in the first performance of 
“Seaport Town Overture,” a colorful compo- 
sition whose title was inspired by his home 
town of Vancouver. Paul de Marky of Mon- 
treal played part of his “Piano Concerto in B 
Major” on the same concert. 

Other composers present were Barbara Pent- 
land, well-known musician who is now on the 
staff of the University of British Columbia; 
Jean Coulthard, of Vancouver, also well known 
in Canada, Britain, and the United States; 
Charles Palmer, English-born composer now 
residing in Victoria, and Dorothy Cadzow, who 
is at present on the faculty of the University 
of Washington in Seattle. 

Many of Canada’s outstanding performers 
took part in the symposium, among them Zilba 
Georgieva, young Canadian soprano from 
Toronto; Ursula Malkin and Frances Marr, 
pianists; Jean de Rimanoczy, violinist; the Rob- 
son Chorale, directed by Sherwood Robson, and 
the Steinberg String Quartet. 

Many compositions of ‘real merit were pre- 
sented at these concerts. On the first program 
for chamber orchestra and small ensembles, 
Andy Twa’s “Serenade for Clarinet and Strings” 
and Godfrey Ridout’s “Two Songs for Soprano 
and Oboe” showed individuality. Violet Archer’s 
“Divertimento for Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon” 
was provocative and dexterous. Harry Somers’ 
“North Country” for strings proved a work of 
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unusual color. Healey Willan’s “Poem” had 
immediate appeal, as did the “Six. Bergerettes 
du Bas Canada,” charming arrangements for 
oboe, viola, violoncello and harp, by Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. Howard Cable’s “Newfoundland 
Sketches” showed a fresh treatment of folk-like 
material. 

The Chamber Music Concert offered a variety 
of interesting works, including Jean Coulthard’s 
“Sonata for Piano,” Walter Kaufmann’s “Sonata 
for Violin and Piano,” “Images in Pentagon” 
by Kenneth Peacock, and “Two Pieces for Violin 


~ and Piano” by Edwin A. Collins. On the second 


half of the program were Barbara Pentland’s 
“Quartet for Strings,” Harry Somers’s “Testa- 
ment of Youth,” and John Weinzweig’s “String 
Quartet.” The Quartet by Barbara Pentland 
proved an outstanding work with long, clean 
lines, lyric beauty, and strong individuality. 
John Weinzweig’s String Quartet was another 
outstanding work characterized by directness 
and vigor. Harry Somers’ “Testament of 
Youth” also calls for special mention. It is well 
written for piano, and conveys a unique per- 
sonal message. 

On Monday night a choral concert was pre- 
sented, along with a sonata for violoncello and 
piano by Barbara Pentland, and vocal solos by 
Violet Archer and Charles Palmer. A highlight 
of this program was John Weinzweig’s “To the 
Lands Over Yonder,” an unusual treatment of 
an Eskimo hunting song. Violet Archer’s two 
songs, “Train at Night” and “First Snow,” were 
brief but arresting. Most of the choral music 
was in traditional vein, well written for chorus, 
and excellently performed by the Robson 
Chorale. 


Finale 


The climax of the symposium came on Tues- 
day night when the “Pops” concert featured 
the works of eleven composers. The composi- 
tions chosen for this concert covered a wide 
variety of styles and ideas, but were generally 
vigorous and colorful, some being descriptive of 
Canadian scenes. In addition to those works 
already mentioned, which were conducted or 
performed by the composers, the program, under 
the direction of Jacques Singer, included Cler- 
mont Pepin’s “Symphonic Variations,” Alexan- 
der Brott’s “From Sea to Sea” (two movements), 
“Northwestern Sketches—Cowtown” by Doro- 
thy Cadzow, “Music for Dancing” by John 
Beckwith, “Fantasy on Canadian Folk Tunes” 
by Walter Eiger, and Harry Freedman’s “Suite 
for Orchestra” (Third Movement). Of special 
note were the compositions by Weinzweig, 
Beckwith, and Basham. 

The success of the symposium was in no small 
part due to its fine organization, well-planned 
programs, and the generally high quality of per- 
formance. A difficult and daring undertaking, 
it met with immediate and warm response, thus 
leading the way for future symposiums in other 
parts of the country. As Jacques Singer, the 
ambitious and able musical director, expressed 











Jacques Singer 


it, “If we have opened new vistas, provided 
new ideas and provided new incentives, and, 


_ particularly, if we have established a precedent 


that might be thought worthy of emulation in 
the other provinces of Canada in future years, 
we shall not have labored in vain.”—D, C, 


Heard With the Spirit 


OTHING happens at a Segovia concert 
unless one listens with one’s spirit. The 
man’s utter simplicity, so unlike the virtu- 

oso’s exhibitionism, confuses and puts off. For 
one thing, before he begins, Segovia just waits 
“until there is silence, 
utter silence. Not as a 
esture. As necessity. 
en when his guitar 
begins to whisper, it is 
of such delicate and 
subtle matter that 
many miss the import 
entirely. It is like 
those miniatures that 
must be looked at 
under a microscope to 
be fully appreciated. 
One notices, when 
one allows visual mat- 
ters to intervene at all, the coordination between 
the two hands: flick and press, thump and 
spread, grasp and glide, all at the identical split 
second. Perhaps this was why Segovia passed 
his hands over each other before he assayed 
each work, as if to make one aware of the other. 


We do not sum up this concert of his pre- 
sented at Town Hall, New York, March 5th, 
by compositions. We say only this: At a point 
midway in the program, we heard played three 
consecutive and. scalewise notes. For a repe- 
tition of just those three notes we would have 
stayed on another three hours in the concert 
hall gone silent and cold, waiting. —H. S. 


Amende Honorable 


Correction: Lev Aronson is principal cellist 
of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra. In our cello 
article the designation was incorrectly given to 
another of the orchestra’s cellists. 


Andres Segovia 








Madeline Bone 


Elsie Bennett 


HE duo-piano work of Elsie Bennett and 

Madeline Bone, who made their New York 

debut in Town Hall March 22nd, has much 
in its favor. It is sincere, it is spirited—and it 
is completely ingratiating. If there is any fault 
to be found it is that the program content was 
a little on the light side. However, this may 
have been done with good reason, since both 
seemed more at home in music of the lighter 
vein. The program included three works of 
Bach, a Russian group, and works of Mozart, 
Gluck, Gossec, Francobaldi, Saint-Saens and 


Delibes.—E. C. 


NNo Jl Winds / 


F WE were asked to vote on the best concert 
[ of the year in Los Angeles, the choice would 

be difficult, but the Evenings on the Roof 
concert of March would certainly have our seri- 
ous consideration. The Los Angeles Wood 
Winds with Robert Gross, violinist, and Ingolf 
Dahl, pianist, as soloists, presented the West 
Coast premiere of Alban Berg’s Chamber Con- 
certo for thirteen wind instruments, violin, 
and piano, under the direction of Izler Solomon. 

From the standpoint of sheer performance it 
was a dizzy feat, but it was also much more 
«a thoughtful, beautiful reading of an im- 
pressive composition. Mr. Solomon caught the 
sensitive rhythm of the music and kept a fine 
balance between the soloists and the ensemble, 
itself composed of thirteen highly individualized 
parts. 

The music is warm, even romantic in its 
acrid, tone-rowish fashion. Nor is it all tone- 
rows. We heard patches which reminded us 
of Mahler and others—though we _ probably 
should not mention it aloud—which brought to 
mind the younger French composers. 

Although it was played through twice, we 
confess to getting lost both times somewhere 
in the adagio. We dare to confess this because 
the players assured us that it was only normal 
on a first hearing. But the piece has its integ- 
rity, its logic, which one feels intuitively even 
before one is able to follow through. 

It is in three movements which were played 
without pause: I. Thema Scherzoso con Varia- 
tione (piano and winds); II. Adagio (violin and 
winds), and III. Rondo Rhythmico (piano, 
violin and winds). ‘ 

Dedicated to Arnold Schoenberg on his fiftieth 
birthday, the score bears at the top of its first 
page the motto, “All good things . . .” followed 
by the three names of Arnold Schoenberg, Anton 
Webern and Alban Berg, spelled in music and 
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sounded at the outset by piano, violin and horn, 
respectively. 

For the second half of the program eight 
winds played Mozart’s Serenade in E Flat 
(K 375) with the same impeccable intonation, 
beauty of tone and rightness of tempo which 
distinguished the Berg composition. The Berg 
concerto was then repeated and neither com- 
poser suffered by the juxtaposition. 


We feel that the performers should all have 
equal recognition for the exhaustive rehearsing 
which made such a presentation possible. They 
were: Robert Armer, piccolo; Haakon Bergh, 
flute; Gordon Pope, Ray Weaver, oboes; Gerald 
Caylor, Hugo Raimondi, clarinets; Meritt Bux- 
baum, bass clarinet; Don Christlieb, Ray Nowlin, 
bassoons; Carl Jeschke, contra-bassoon; James 
Decker, Jack Cave, French horns; Morris Bol- 
tuch, trumpet; Dave Robbins, trombone. 

—P. A. 


Doris Pines~ Pianist 





ise was heard on March 8: twenty-year- 

old Doris Pines displayed a brilliant tech- 
nique and an endless amount of energy. She 
needs only to combine this talent with more 
mature interpretive power to become one of our 
outstanding young pianists. Her programs in- 
cluded works of Scarlatti and Chopin, Bee- 
thoven’s Thirty-two Variations, Ravel’s “Tom- 
beau de Couperin,” and Prokofieff’s Seventh 
Sonata—which most listeners thought marked 
the high point of her program. Incidentally, 
during the week of her debut, Miss Pines won 
top spot on Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scout 
Program.—E, C. 


oo HALL debut of exceptional prom- 


Jersey City’s Own 


NE CAN see with half an eye that J. 
Randolph Jones likes to conduct, likes to 
compose, likes anything to do with mak- 

ing music. At the concert of March 15th in 
Jersey City his heartiness and his exuberance 
were showered on the seventy-six members of 
the Jersey City Symphony Orchestra so that 
from the very first bars of the opening work, 





the “William Tell Overture,” they played like 
schoolboys on their first day of vacation. They 
were still in fine fettle when they came to the 
playing of the conductor’s own Symphony No, 1, 
“Southern Scenes,” a charming and, at times, 
nostalgic work. Here one finds not only food 
for dreams but some really clever orchestration, 
beautiful interweavings of the brass, fugal inter. 
play among sections and some forthright solo 
work. The rollicking and carefree third move- 
ment is the composer’s own individuality in 
terms of tone. 

At intermission Frank A. Herter, the orches- 
tra’s president, spoke to the audience reminding 
music lovers of their duty to this ten-year-old 
orchestra and emphasizing the high calibre of 
the orchestra members. Said he, and there was 
the ring of sincerity in his voice, “I don’t think 
you could buy so much for so little anywhere 
else.” z 

After intermission soloist Amparo Iturbi 
played Caesar Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” 
with a sensitive and believing touch, and, fol- 
lowing this work, brought out the highly indi- 
vidualistic character of “Fantasia” by her brother, 
José Iturbi. —H. §. 


St. Louis at Carnegic 


ROM THE very first sonorous chord sound- 

ing through Carnegie Hall on March 8th 

when the St. Louis Symphony visited there, 
we knew here was an orchestra to be reckoned 
with. Fresh, outspoken and with unforced joy- 
ousness, it rang out from the first note of the 
Couperin Overture. The flexibility and fine 
tone of the string section came out even more 
in the Mozart Symphony No. 40. Conductor 
Vladimir Golschmann gave the orchestra full 
rein—and they were equal to it. Manuel Rosen- 
thal’s “Magic Manhattan” brought this fact ott. 

This latter is quite a work, hard to describe 
because it is scarcely all of a piece, but yet as 
colorful a canvas as ever impressionist daubed 
up. Here is counterpoint in swoops, great retch- 
ings of sound, sleazy tunes oozing in and out 
of raucous noises, nostalgic fade-outs. It was a 
whole series of “effects” and the orchestra didn’t 
sp up on a single one. 

The men proved themselves just as skilled in 
projecting the delicacy and nuance of Schoen- 





VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 


berg’s “Verklaerte Nacht” — and as for the 
de Falla dances, their marvelous rhythms set the 
balcony in a hubbub. Good music it was; good 
conducting; good playing. —H. S. 


(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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Music You Can Dine and Dance to 


Canadians go into the Waldorf June Ist 

the band will have a string section for 
the first time. Three violins are to be added, 
at the request of singer Vic Damone, who is 
used to a-string background for his ballads. 
The story along bandleaders’ row is that Lom- 
bardo is not enthusiastic about ringing in the 
fiddles, and that the innovation will start and 
stop with the Waldorf engagement. It seems 
Guy doesn’t hold with the off-the-cuff judgment 
of musical kibitzers, to the effect that violins 
should blend in easily with his well-known 
“sweet” style. He has an understandable re- 
Juctance about rushing into innovations, in view 
of a quarter-century of success achieved by 
sticking to his distinctive trademark: music you 
can dine and dance to. Guy’s style blends in 
pretty well with conversation, too, provided the 
talk is of the lighter, gayer sort, with an under- 
current of sentiment. 

Lombardo has never gone in for the “riffs,” 
“breaks,” or “licks” of the hot jazz tradition, 
largely ignoring the kaleidoscopic changes in 
jazz styles. Yet he has stayed well up at the 
top of the list all during his career, riding along 
serenely on the steady demand for tuneful music 
that would be first, last, and always danceable. 
The devotees of instrumental jazz may ignore 
him. He'll never be found in the thick of a 
battle over the relative merits of Dixieland and 
be-bop. He has kept his course right down the 
middle of the stream, and he’s always had a 
full passenger list riding his “showboat” which 
has been tied up at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York every fall, winter, and spring since 1929. 

Gets There First with the Most 


When the experts in the music business who 
keep office hours at Lindy’s Restaurant from 
eleven at night to three in the morning start 
canvassing the reasons for Lombardo’s success, 
here’s the first item they bring up: Guy has a 
phenomenal ability to pick hit songs, and launch 
them first. Since he came down from Canada 
in 1925, with his nine-man original outfit, they 
say that in one way or another he’s been tied 
in with more than three hundred song hits. 

In picking new numbers, Guy follows his own 
taste, which is the most reliable Geiger counter 
he has for measuring public reaction. Often 
he over-rides the opinions of his orchestra and 
arranger. Once he finds a song which he thinks 
will catch on, he puts it on his Roosevelt pro- 
gram three or four times, and takes the public 
pulse. If the reaction is good, the tune next 
goes on his radio program, and if it proves a 
smash hit, it’s ripe for recording. 

Needless to say, Lombardo is the delight of 
the songpluggers (properly, “music contact 
men,” as they call themselves now). They find 
him hospitable and most approachable, never 
too busy to listen to their tale of the newest 
“terrific” number. They know he has a built-in 
barometer to register hit possibilities; they re- 
spect his unerring ear for a tune. Whatever 
mysterious quality it is that makes a hit—defined 
by one wag as a tune you might not want to 
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remember but could never forget—Lombardo 
can spot it. And he can help to give his verdict 
widespread currency. 
Among the numbers which have rolled up 

large record sales in Lombardo’s versions are: 

Humoresque 

White Christmas 

Easter Parade 

I’m My Own Grandpa 

Anniversary Song 

Merry-Go-Round Waltz 

Everywhere You Go 

Stars Fell on Alabama 

Red Sails in the Sunset 

Red Roses for a Blue Lady 





Lombardo Singing Trio: 
Cliff Grass, Don Rodney, Fred Higman. 


Add to these the list of top hits which the 
Lombardo band claims to have introduced and 
you have a good sample of Guy’s powers of 
selection: 

Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen 

The Music Goes Round and Round 
Everywhere You Go 

The Four Winds and the Seven Seas 
Powder Your Face With Sunshine 
Seems Like Old Times 

South America Take It Away 


Stability 

Combine the novel and the familiar, so runs 
the recipe, and you can always be sure of popu- 
lar appeal. If the new hit songs furnish the 
element of novelty, the familiar touch is added 
by the stability of Lombardo’s organization. 
Seven men in the present band have been with 
Guy from the start: George Gowans, drums; 
Fred Higman, saxophone; Fred Kreitzer, piano; 


Larry Owen, arranger (originally, saxophone); 
James Dillon, trombone; Lebert Lombardo, 
trumpet, and Carmen Lombardo, clarinet and 
saxophone. Thus more than half of Lombardo’s 
players constitute a permanent nucleus—which 
means that it’s no trick for him to maintain 
the style of playing that is synonymous with his 
name. 


Sweet Recipe 


The famous “sweet” style which is the Lom- 
bardo standard brand does not lend itself readily 
to analysis. The first thing about it is that the 
accent is on melody. Next, the rhythm, while 
by no means metronomic, is always exactly in 
accord with ballroom dance progressions. There 
is no fancy hurrying or retarding of the beat 
for concert jazz effect. 


A Consistent Pattern 


Since Guy has no occasion to feature concertos 
in the jazz style, with one player coming to the 
fore to play his solo improvisation against the 
background of the band, he can pitch his sup- 
porting entertainment in a key that goes with 
his “sweet” style. He uses a regular vocalist, 
Kenny Gardner (who happens to be his brother- 
in-law). He has a number of instrumentalists 
who double as singers. Most prominently fea- 
tured is a singing trio (see cut): Cliff Grass, 
saxophone; Fred Higman, saxophone, and Don 
Rodney, guitarist—who is being replaced, as we 
go to press, by George Hines. When Guy wants 
to accent rhythm-with-melody, he calls on his 
duo-pianists, Fred Kreitzer and Buddy Brennan. 
All in all, there’s no lack of variety in Lom- 
bardo’s programming—but he’s not running a 
variety show, either. Music is his business not 
vaudeville. 


A Good Host 


A final ingredient in Lombardo’s success, and 
by no means the least important, is the band- 
leader’s capacity to play the role of m. c. in 
such quiet, effortless, and polished style that he 
inevitably seems to the customers like a perfect 
host. They feel at home with him and his 
music. Perhaps it’s this touch of the great 
major-domo that has led Guy to establish his 
own restaurant on the street he lives on in his 
present home town, Freeport, Long Island. Guy 
Lombardo’s East Point House seats 800, serves 
lobsters, shore dinners, steaks, and a wide va- 
riety of epicure’s fare, along with plenty of 
entertainment. 

One final news note on the Royal Canadians 
and their leader «may serve to show in what a 
regular groove they operate each year. This 
spring they started their road tour April 10th. 
They'll get back to New York just in time to 
go into the Waldorf June Ist. Their vacation 
is scheduled for August, enabling Guy to enter 
the most important speed-boat races—most of 
which fixtures he has won at some time or 
other. How far his dexterity with the baton 
accounts for his deft hand on the tiller may be 
left to the reader to judge. 
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BEETHOVEN, HIS SPIRITUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, by J. W. N. Sullivan, New American 
Library of World Literature. 35 cents. 

Go to any railroad station magazine-book 
stand, or pass by your own newsdealer’s and 
you'll see tucked in between detective thrillers, 
movie-hit novels and advice on sex a small 
volume on whose cover will be the words 
“Beethoven, His Spiritual Development,” and 
the subtitle, “A Study of Greatness.” Under- 
neath will be imprinted the pain-smitten face 
of the Master. This paper-backed book is a 
reprint in a 35-cent Mentor edition of a work 
which has long since become a standard for 
music-lovers. 

We do not know what Beethoven would 
have thought of this juxtaposition. Perhaps it 
would not have concerned him one way or an- 
other. What we think of it is that it is one of 
the most hopeful signs of our age. For we 
presume, to rate a position on these stands, it 
has proved itself sales-worthy and that people 
who reach out for some palliative for a hectic 
and frustrated age stay their hands on the way 
to “Homicide in the Morgue” or “She Kissed 
to Kill” and take instead a tale of one who 
came on eternal beauty through vast inner 
struggle, who found a shield from stark desola- 
tion in the fabric of his imagination. 

A thriller it is, indeed—and so belongs on 
these stands. A thrilling adventure in life, and 
with the only sort of ending that can be called 


happy. 





CESAR FRANCK, by Norman Demuth. 228 
pages. Philosophical Library. $4.75. 

These packed sentences, a little stiff for their 
compression, take some mental rigor to assimi- 
late. The doings of the composer—his subsist- 
ing, lodging, friend-making and loving—are 
made entirely subservient to his creativity in 
the field of music. The analyses of his works 
are thorough and acute. Clearly are pointed 
out his mode of producing the musical experi- 
ence: his attention to the various instruments; 
his mastery of variation; his ability to diffuse 
goodness as a lamp diffuses light. Each of his 
compositions is discussed separately, in detail 
and with a completeness indicative of the 
author’s whole-souled absorption. 





THE STORY OF IRVING BERLIN, by David 
Ewen. 179 pages. Henry Holt and Company. 
$3.00. 

I am always grateful to an author who not 
only presents a famous personage but creates a 
lovable personality. So I register my thanks 
herewith to Mr. Ewen because he took the 
trouble to delineate an Irving Berlin real enough 
not only to be seen in the mind’s eye but real 
enough to list among one’s friends, with due 
knowledge of foibles as well as full appreciation 
of finenesses. 

Fiction would sound forced if given such 
astounding facts as are here presented of rise to 
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heights from lowly beginnings. Yet this biog- 
raphy reads along with the inevitability of a 
hurricane. That story within a story—the career 
of “Alexander’s Ragtime Band”—goes Horatio 
Alger one better in the swiftness and permanency 
of its emergence. Then, for one to revel in, is 
that phenomenon, the continuity of genius, the 
“great” of one era passing on something of him- 
self to a younger colleague, instanced here in 
Irving Berlin’s encouragement of the young 
George Gershwin. 





RACHMANINOFF, by Victor I. Seroff. 270 
pages. Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 

A thorough job, this. The author must have 
done a tremendous amount of research. An- 
other quality making for interest is his ability 
to project the Russian 
témperament into the 
American idiom. Sur- 
prising as some of 
the matter is — the 
“gypsying,” the strange 
juxtaposition of stern 
discipline and_ wild 
carousal, the complete 
alterations of character 
mid-life in many indi- 
viduals—he makes it 
all sound plausible to 
our American ears. 
Against this fantastic 
yet comprehensible setting moves the great 
figure of Rachmaninoff—through tempestuous 
youth, early failures, rehabilitation at the hands 
of hypnotist Dr. Dahl, slow self-realization as 
an artist. Seroff knew Rachmaninoff well but 
uses this acquaintanceship not as an excuse to 
tinge outlines with personal bias, but rather as 
a means of clarifying them with human under- 
standing. 

Readers will find especially illuminating the 
correspondence between Rachmaninoff and 
Marietta Shaginian, paralleling in some sense 
the famous relationship between Tchaikovsky 
and Madame von Meck. 





Sergei Rachmaninoff 





THE PIANIST’S PROBLEMS, by William S. 
Newman. 134 pages. Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 

Reading a book like this raises one’s opinion 
of the whole teaching profession. It is so level- 
headed, so sound. Besides, throughout rings 
the message, like a Wagnerian motif: “The 
piano teacher should guide the practice toward 
the day when the student can become his own 
teacher.” Thus it widens the student’s boun- 
daries in every conceivable way: encourages him 
from the start to play by ear, to sight-read, to 
collect a library, to use the pedal judiciously, 
to create exercises out of actual situations, to 
write in his own fingerings, to play two-piano 
works with other students. It teaches him to 
be human even in the process of learning. And 
philosophical: to make do that set of fingers 


nature endowed him with; to realize practice 
must never become a bore, that “one of the 
main values of music is the pleasure it cap 


afford.” 


THE JOHN LEIPOLD LESSONS IN HAR. 
MONY AND COUNTERPOINT. In three 
volumes, approximately 200 pages each. Har- 
mony lessons, $5.00; counterpoint lessons, 


$7.50. John Leipold, publisher. 


Good conversational English is not the least 
asset of thése lessons. The author foregoes 
brilliancy, “different” approach, psychological 
quirks and editorial asides for just plain clarity, 
and achieves thereby a human, sympathetic ap- 
proach. Harmony and theory are things he 
wants his pupils to understand, and he spares 
no pains to start where the least learned can 
begin and progress in steps the least facile can 
follow. The beginning point in the harmony 
volume, for instance, is this: “The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of any scale is the order in 
which the successive tones are spaced.” Then 
he persuades the student to space his own tones, 
make scales, learn to jump more than a tone 
and make intervals, learn to combine intervals 
and make chords, learn to alter chords and 
make harmony. He doesn’t miss a single step 
and he isn’t once arbitrary or officious. 


JOSEPH HAYDN, by H. E. Jacob. 368 pages. 
Rinehard and Company, Inc. $5.00. 


If one finds the pure gold of fact concerning 
Haydn drossed here at times with fancy, one 
has compensations. There is the advantage, for 
instance, of having “eye witness” pictures of the 
day—its plagues, its “artificial voice factories,” 
its tendency to incubate noble families, its calm 
acceptance of curious variants on the eternal 
triangle. Even greater gains from  fancy’s 
amalgam with fact is the creation of a Haydn 
as communicable as currency. Whether he 
awakens to find himself soaked to the skin in 
his attic dwelling, encounters a librettist on the 
stairs, is invited to share in a gypsy camp’s 
savory stew or has bricks dumped on his roof 
at 5 A. M., he is paradoxically made realer for 
being fictionalized. Direct words quoted gen- 
erously help toward realism: “No one about 
me could torment me and make me doubt my- 
self, and so I could not help becoming original 
. - - Anyone can see by the look of me that | 
mean well by everybody ... Am I to die now? 
And I have just begun to understand the wind 
instruments.” There is also touching reference 
to the minutae of his existence: the dog-eared 
books in his library, their fly-leaves criss-crossed 
with laundry lists jotted down in badly spelled 
German; his fall from a horse. 

The author does well by Haydn’s music. 
Linking it with his nature—his love ‘for chil- 
dren, his peasant’s preoccupation with animals 
and the weather, his deep reverence for God— 
he makes it understandable to the ordinary 
music lover.—H. S. 
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East. RCA-Victor signed Gene Krupa and 
Frankie Carle . . . Decca’s Jerry Gray hits the 
road this summer with an eighteen-piece unit. 
He'll tour for ten weeks, handled by Berle 
Adams. Band will follow Glenn Miller’s style 
... Capitol Records pacted vet pianist Art Tatum 
.. « Meadows, Framingham, Massachusetts, co- 
owned by Vaughn Monroe, using occasional 
names ... Jolly Joyce agency packaging Art 
Mooney’s ork with Western talent for spring 
tour of rural and urban areas . . . Maestros dust- 
ing off old dance scores: Artie Shaw has re- 
turned completely to his “Begin the Beguine” 
format; Count Basie plans reviving the thirteen- 
man Kaycee “swing” band which brought him 
fame; Tex Beneke is using more and more ma- 
terial directly from the late Glenn Miller’s book. 


Herb Hendler left RCA, Bernie Woods dittoed 
from Variety, to handle Ralph Flanagan’s new 
ork .. . Arnold Orsatti setting name combos for 
the hot months at his new spot in Somers Point, 
N. J... . Noble Sissle, long-time NYC orkster, 
named “Mayor of Harlem” . . . Bassist Herb 
Ward fronting his own trio at the Riviera, NYC 
... Boyd Raeburn reorganized for a nine-week 
theatre tour . . . Though work had halted at 
presstime, Monte Proser plans to open a new 
club on the, site of Cafe Society Uptown... 
Joe Liggins now etching for Specialty . . . Ray 
Anthony holds at Gotham’s Hotel Statler (Cafe 
Rouge) through early May; likewise pianist 
Larry Green’s crew at the Roosevelt Hotel until 
May 6 . . . Woody Herman formed his big 
band again for a date at Manhattan’s Bop City, 
ending May 3. New Herd, scored for by Ralph 
Burns, will tend toward “pretty music”... 
Pianist Lee Carroll working at Monte’s Belmont 
Plaza, NYC ... After Ralph Flanagan’s Mea- 
dowbrook stint ends (May 4) he'll play May 
and June one-nighters, with a Capitol Theatre 
date (NYC) later this year. 


Glen Gray inked by Signature . . . London 


Records signed clarinetist Peanuts Hucko to 


ith the Dance Bands 





GLEN GRAY 


build a fifteen-piece BG-type band; also added 
to the diskery’s stable were George Towne, Roy 
Stevens and Billy Butterfield . .. Guy Lombardo 
opens June | at NYC’s Waldorf-Astoria (Star- 
light Roof) . . . Teri Josefovits has formed his 
own trio for Manhattan jobbing . . . Eddie 
Gelespi ork at Philly’s new teen-age dancery, 
the C. & L. . . . Columbia Records signed the 
Loumell Morgan trio . . . Pittsburgh’s Triangle 
Room (7th Avenue Hotel) folded . . . Batoneer 
Ray Bloch opened his own pubbery, Hollybrook 
Music . . . The original Memphis Five, led by 
Phil Napoleon, to slice Dixieland sides for 
Columbia . . . Boston’s Savoy Cafe sticks to 
Dixie . . . Eddy Duchin holds through May 10 
at NYC’s Waldorf. 


Club Nomad, Atlantic City, bought by Max 
Uretsky and Charlie Merlin . . . Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, Conn., limited its dancing policy to 
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weekends . . . Victor renewed Vaughn Monroe 
for five years . . . Chantilly Club, NYC, shut- 
tered ... Louis Armstrong opens at Manhattan’s 
Roxy Theatre April 28 or May 5 for two weeks 
. .. Harry James opens the Astor Roof’s season 
(NYC) May 22 for three weeks, followed by 
Carmen Cavallaro, June 12, for six weeks, with 
Xavier Cugat finishing the year . . . Massachu- 
setts legislature mulling a bill to extend closing 
hour for liquor sale in clubs and cafes to 2 A. M. 
during daylight saving time . . . Pittsburgh 
deejays combined forces to save live talent at that 
city’s Midway Lounge . . . Atlantic City’s Mil- 
lion Dollar Pier reverted to its owners, Asso- 
ciated Realties Co. . . . Accordionist Dick Con- 
tino now booked by ABC .. . Vaughn Monroe 
backing sideman Ziggy Talent’s new band, 
booked by Willard Alexander . . . Count Basie 
will fill four weeks of dates abroad in May or 
September . . . Mercury Records signed New 
Orleans trombonist Santo Pecora. 


Midwest. Herbie Fields cutting for London 
. .. Glenn Young ork at St. Louis, Mo.’s, Me- 
dart’s Rose and Crown Room . . . New Moon 
Ballroom, Wichita, newly reopened, using two 
bands (modern and Western): Dick King; 
Corky Edminster . . . GAC handling Ray 
Herbeck . . . Billy Bishop dickering with MCA 
. . . Freddy Nagel ork disbanded for three 
months . . . Frankie Masters seeking a Victor 
contract . . . Bob Vincent’s new trio booked by 
MEA ... Veteran hoteleer Ernie Byfield died 
Feb. 10 of a heart attack in Chicago . . . Trom- 
bonist Jack Purcell rehearsing a dance band in 
Pittsburgh . . . Lawrence Welk now renewed by 
MCA ... Jean Goldkette seeking new backers 
for his Detroit club, Fantasia. 


Chicago. Park City Bowl (63rd and Cottage 
Grove), now a ballroom, is run by Jerome Yar- 
vitz, who will use names on monthly one-night- 
ers .. . Cairo Lounge holds the Mary Kaye trio 
until at least June 27 . . . Hotel Sherman to 














close its College Inn, reopening same as the 
Byfield Room, using society orks . . . Jimmy 
Palmer into the Aragon Ballroom May 23 for 
three weeks; Benny Strong does a month at 
the terpery June 20 . . . Blue Note, Loop bistro, 
using mames weekends. Art Hodes has the 
house band . . . Jan Garber opened April 8 at 
the Trianon Ballroom, indefinitely . . . Stan Ken- 
ton grossed $18,600 in two Civic Opera concerts 
. . « Northside Silhouette holds Charlie Ventura 
through April 30; Dizzy Gillespie plays 10 days 
at the spot beginning May 5 . . . Johnny Lane's 
Dixie crew holds at 1111 Club . . . Trombonist 
Miff Mole remains at the southside Bechive; 
Muggsy Spanier at Jazz, Ltd. Bud Freeman 
playing his own west side spot, Press Row. 
South. Don McGrane unjt may be held over 
at Richmond's Jefferson Hotel . . . Billy Mac- 
Donald wound up a successful run at Houston’s 
Rice Hotel April 9 . . . Organist Marie Patri 
now at the Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery, 
Ala., will return to Kaycee’s Phillips Hotel later 
this spring, where she previously broke all 
records . . . Merger of Copa City and the Beach- 
comber, Miami, was effected this month. One 
spot will close . . . Chris Cross tours until June 
22... TD took some of his Shamrock Hotel 
(Houston) pay from op Glenn McCarthy in oil 
stock. 


West. Seattle’s Palomar Theatre continues to 
use top names, with Nat Cole and Dave Bar- 
bour the most recently-eyed acts . . . Drummer 
Ben Pollack launched a new label, Two-Beat, 
featuring his own Dixie combo . . . Red Nichols 
signed by GAC. Dixielander Pete Daily to hit 
the road. Both Red and Pete have been signed 
to long-term recording pacts by Capitol . . . Dis- 








covery Records signed pianist Paul Smith, plans 
big build-up . . . Benny Carter scoring and re- 
cording alto solos for new Goldwyn flick “Edge 
of Doom.” 


Hollywood. Paul Neighbors holds at the Bilt- 
more Bowl . . . Charlie Barnet in the biz again, 
this time with nine men. Though arranger 


Neal Hefti and vocalist Frances Wayne:are part 
of the unit, Charlie claims it’s as much a comedy 
band as a musical one. The group opened April 
13 at S. F.’s N. O. Swing Club . . . Zucca’s 
Opera House, Culver City, was razed by a 
$150,000 fire . 


. « Cocoanut Grove holds Phil 











Spitalny through May 2... Red Nichols at 
Sardi’s ex-Monkey Room . .. Twelve Dixie bands 
playing top L. A. spots, many of which did not 
use live music prior to the two-beat craze . , . 
Roger Spiker ork at Mocambo ... Freddy Mar- 
tin at the Palladium until May 9, followed by 


Les Brown for four weeks. 


Canada. Sid Tapley left the May Johnson office 
to form his own agency in Montreal . . . The 
Sheraton Corp. took over the Cardy web of 
Dominion hotels, including the Mt. Royal, Mon- 
treal, and King Edward, Toronto, both of which 
use talent. Talent buying will be handled by 
either Arki Yavensonne (Boston—Sheraton) or 
May Johnson (New York—Cardy), or both ... 
Nightery biz in Montreal holds steady. Said 
city’s newest musical discovery since trumpeter 
Maynard Ferguson, is twenty-five-year-old pian- 
ist Oscar Peterson. 


Miscellaneous Dates. Pat Dennis, Clenden- 
ning’s Club, Upper Darby, Pa., out June 30... 
Al Donahue, Rice Hotel, Houston, out May 15 
. .. Danny Ferguson, Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio, April 24-June 17 . . . Jack Kerns, 
Stockmen’s Hotel, Elko, Nev., out May 12... 
Henry King, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, opened 
April 15 .». Charlie Ventura, Riviera Club, St. 
Louis, May 10-17 . . . Griff Williams, Aragon 
Ballroom, Chicago, until June 18. 

Send all information concerning dates at least 
one month in advance of starting time to: Ted 
Hallock, The International Musician, 39 Divi- 
sion Sweet, Newark 2, N. J. 


—TED HALLOCK. 
















POWER-FORGED 


MECHANISM 






America’s only silver-plated flute 


‘with genuine cold-hammered, 


drop-forged keys. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 






MR. CLARINET PLAYER 


THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 
playing. Reasonably priced. All facings 
made. List FREE. 

WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
3016-A Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 











MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


CLARINET AND SAXOPHONE 


These fine rubber mouthpieces come in 
a great variety of facings and cham- 
bers. They will help you overcome many 
difficulties encountered in modern 


playing. 





FREE CIRCULARS AVAILABLE 





At your Dealers or write direct to: 


MEYER BROS. BOX 145 
Queens Village, New York 
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Our Smaller Ensembles 


NE ABSOLUTE essential for forming 

and holding together smaller ensembles 

is individual initiative. All members 
have to be filled with the desire to get their 
particular type of music-making across, to give 
the public the best that is in them on every 
occasion. They, moreover, have to have indi- 
viduality. They must be in some way different 
from every other organization—be like them- 
selves and no one else. 


Take the Zimbler String Sinfonietta, for in- 
stance. 


Its sixteen members (all Boston Sym- 





phony Orchestra players) were organized five 
years ago by Josef Zimbler, cellist. It plays 
without a conductor. 


For the first six years, the ensemble played 
in public high schools, but it has now entered 
the concert hall field and is presenting this year, 
under the auspices of the Friends of Chamber 
Music of Boston, three concerts in Jordon Hall 
of that city. 


The aim of this organization is to present 
rarely heard music, written expressly for small 
ensembles, music otherwise never heard. Nearly 
every program includes a contemporary work 
worth performing. Roussel, Bach and Vivaldi 
works figured in their February Ist concert at 
which Louis Kaufman was soloist. 


Take another of the smaller ensembles that 
works at being unique. Here is really some- 
thing new under the sun—the Orchestra of the 





(Left to right, standing): James Goodner, Vladi- 
mir Bobri, Alexander Bellow (conductor), John 
Richter, John Denaro; (seated) Fidel Zabal, 
Eithne Golden, Irmgaard Carle, Chauncey Lee. 
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Society of the Classic Guitar. We witnessed, 
if not its birth, its christening, when on January 
28th it made its first public appearance in the 
United States at a concert in New York. The 
three compositions it assayed—these all arrange- 
ments, since to date no composer has actually 
written first-hand for such a group—showed 
that here is a new sound sensation which com- 
posers may well consider. 


Though the players seemed at first to have 
something: of the strained effect of humming 
birds forced into military formation, finally, 
especially in the “Luna Verde”—music com- 
posed and arranged by Vicente Gomez—they 
swayed into unified expression, became not a 
multiplication of guitaral pings-pings but an 
interweaving, a merging, tuneful and good- 
humored. So might have sounded, we think, 
the music made by players on the “chest of 
viols” in Elizabethan days. 

The Denecke couple, Julia and Henry, thought 
up the Northwest Sinfonietta. But the idea 
of the Symphonic Woodwinds came from Mrs. 
Denecke herself. It-consists of flute (Julia Den- 
ecke), oboe (Carl Berglund), clarinet (Robert 
Northenscold), bassoon (Richard Peterson) and 
French horn (Paul Binstock) and it plays rarely 
heard works lying outside both symphonic and 
the usual chamber music field. For instance, 
on its January 8th program at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, it played Douglas Moore’s 
“Quintette for Winds” which had, according 
to the critics, “American folk tang, a touch of 
jazz rhythm and a quaint military march with 
piccolo at the finish.” 





The Woodstock String Quartet is typical of 
the outstanding smaller ensembles which func- 
tion in the vacation period at resorts, in summer 
schools, at music festivals, in the United States 
and Canada. They are of course an added in- 
centive for guests who are mountain or seashore 
bound. But they have a further basis for use- 
fulness and success. They provide employment 
for symphony members between seasons. 


Founded four years ago by Engelbert Roent- 
gen, cellist in the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
the Woodstock String Quartet (named after the 
New York summer colony of artists, where it 
makes its home) presents concerts in communi- 
ties thereabouts, and has already scheduled 
twenty-eight appearances for next summer. 


Besides Mr. Roentgen, the quartet consists of 
Ernest Drucker, first violin; Michael Tolomeo, 
second violin, and Frank Mele, viola. 





Another of the recitals of the Albeneri Trio, 
marked by extraordinary clarity of notes, im- 
peccable phrasing and spiritual drive, was pre- 
sented on February 16th at Town Hall, New 
York. The first New York performance of the 
Malipiero “Sonata a Tre” was a feature of the 





THE ALBENERI TRIO 


concert. The trio which consists of Erich Itor 
Kahn, piano; Giorgio Ciompi, violin, and Benar 
Heifetz, cello, has toured the country now for 
six years. They have presented a complete 
Beethoven cycle, as well as many works of the 
moderns. 


A complete recital of music by Barbara Pent- 
land, young Canadian composer, was presented 
on January 23rd in Vancouver, Canada, by the 
Steinberg String Quartet. 





Left to right, seated: Johnny Skertich, Sam 
Calpino, Richard Savage; standing: Pete 
Skertich, Joseph Skertich, Nick Skertich. 


Five- brothers who have played together in 
their own ensemble for nineteen consecutive 
years—they have been with Columbia Record- 
ing Company for over ten—must have estab- 
lished a record of some sort, and we are glad 
to report on them herewith. They are the Sker- 
tich Brothers, and their orchestra, directed by 
Joseph, now numbers seven since Richard Savage 
and Sam Calpino have been added. (George 
Skertich was missing when the photograph was 
taken.) The eldest of the Skertich boys got 
their start as musicians when their father taught 
them as youngsters. As they grew older, they 
in turn taught the younger boys, until five of 
them (there are ten children in the family) 
reached orchestral status. The orchestra has its 
headquarters in East Chicago, Indiana. - 
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HE LARGE number of married couples in _ in the viola section of the Baltimore Symphon 

our symphony orchestras isn’t mere coinci- , by its conductor, Reginald Stewart, becaail 

dence. It indicates a line of action which “they seemed to work so well together.” Dur. 
many symphony -orchestra directors follow con- ing the second year of such team-work they 
sciously or unconsciously. This is illustrated in decided to extend their cooperative horizons— 
a letter sent us by the Kansas City Philharmonic’s —_and now they’re living happily in their seventh 
manager, R. H. Wangerin. “We make it a year of married life and their eighth year with 
policy,” he writes, “to employ couples, because the orchestra. The Cincinnati Symphony boasts 
we find a better morale is attained by having a parallel case. When Erik Kahlson returned 
two pay checks in one family and by having to his first chair position in the viola section 
no forced separations during tours.” But man- after the recent war, he found an addition jn 
agers are not the only promoters of the mar- . the bassoon section, Dorothy Dickinson. They 


riage state in symphony orchestras. There’s that were married June, 1948. In the Portland 


all but indispensable partner of Cupid, propin- |§ (Oregon) Symphony Orchestra, Vernita Posella 
quity. Take the Coopersteins of the Baltimore (violin) and “Joseph Posella (oboe), finding 
Symphony Orchestra. As young graduates of | making music together a good prelude to shap. 
Peabody Conservatory, Irving Cooperstein and ing life together, were married last year. 

Lydia Farquhar were placed at the same stand Violinist Patricia Reiter, in her third season 


2 en fal Married Couples Now in 


Left to right: Loris (clarinet) and Annabelle Wiles (violin) Angel 
Marion (violin) and George Unger (violin), Secretary off yancouv 
Local 375—Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra. 


Left to right: Murray and Bernice Schwarz, Leonard and 
Leigh Arner, Pasquale De Conta (cello), and Graziella 
De Conta (harp), St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


eft: Ann and Harry Slick; 
ght: Lida and Lawrence Tode, 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 
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Left to right: Lorna and William Hogenson, 
Louise and Sam Pratt, Nila and Robert Lee, 
Utah Symphony Orchestra 


Lydia and Irving Cooperstein, violists Patricia and Forrest Standley 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
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Ruth and Norman Benno 


Anna and Ken Cloud 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra 


Sapa 


Stanley and Elna Haynes 


Earl and Ruth Cosbey 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
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cretary of Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 


ernita and Joseph Posella 


with the Rochester Philharmonic, and violinist 
Creech Reynolds, in his ninth, were married 
June 11, 1949. Kathryn Owens (violin) and 
Herbert Owens (trombone) joined the Louis- 
yille Orchestra in 1947, were married June, 1948. 

The letter from the Pittsburgh Symphony’s 
management does not state which set-up their 
couples entered into first, that of orchestra 
membership or the state of matrimony, but of 
their three Mr.-and-Mrs. combinations, two are 
husband-and-wife teams in a single section. 
Forrest and Patricia Standley are both horn 
players and Arthur and Erika Kubey both 
bassoon players. Irving and Laurene Sarine 
play respectively trumpet and bass. 

There are two married couples in the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra: Roger Britt 
(viola) and Cynthia Eddy (cello); and Jack 


Bass (trumpet) and Valerie Vitale (harp). The 
Dallas Symphony includes five husband-and- 
wife combinations: Audrey and Martin Anastasi 
(cello, viola); Margaret and Martin Bella (cello, 
bass); Ruth and Walter Caughey (viola, cello); 
Catherine and Robert Gotthoffer (harp, trum- 
pet); Christian and Georgia Woehr (horn, cello). 
The effect of being simultaneously partners 
in matrimony and partners in profession? Let 
the Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra with its 
six married couples illustrate that. “Nobody 
has ever heard a single harsh word pass be- 
tween any husband and wife in the orchestra,” 
states a recent release. The next sentence, 
however, provides food for thought: “The fact 
that a rehearsal leaves every performer too 
totally exhausted to do any fighting is of course 
purely coincidental.” —H. S. 


Our Symphony Orchestras 


Angelina and John Avison 


‘LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT. 


land Symphony Orchestra 


Dorothy and Erik Kahlison 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Kathryn and H. Joseph Owens 
Louisville Orchestra 


Dorothy and Albert F. Rendina 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


. 


Lucinda and Steven Gladics 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


Helen and Norman Hollander 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


Charles and Natalie Doherty 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


Sarah and Joseph Slechta, violists 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


Zoe and Charles Morris 
Kansas City Philharmonic 
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Organ stop tone controls 
Dual case cabinet 
Built-in electronic tremolo 
$197.50 
Slip cover . ~ » $8.00 
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THE VIOLIN 


Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABITZ 


IN THE MAIL 


OM NORATO of Edgewood, Rhode Island, writes: “Lately I have 

come across a problem that is giving me no end of trouble, and I 

wonder if you can help me. For many years I always used gut A 
strings and metal-covered gut D and G strings with satisfactory results. 
About a year ago I changed to the ‘Super Sensitive’ metal strings, and 
because of the greater volume and easy response thought that I had found 
the perfect string; but as I went along I noticed that my staccato and 
spiccato were getting very sloppy to the point of almost none at all, and 
no amount of practice was helping me. I finally realized that the fault 
was with the strings, that they vibrate in a very twangy way (not in the 
short way that a gut string does), and in staccato and spiccato passages 
the very wide or twangy vibrations seem to make the sound of each note 
run into the next one, so that after a few bars everything sounds sloppy. 
I have tried going back to gut strings but find that it is difficult to 
accustom myself to lessened volume. Can you help me find the perfect 
string?” 


This question can be answered with another question: “Is there a 
string that is perfect for everything?” The answer is, “No.” Different 
instruments, different compositions, different job requirements each have 
their best string which may be different in each case. Some strongly built 
violins, usually of fairly modern make, are well suited to wire strings, 
but the shortcomings of these strings are familiar to you. Nevertheless, 
on a job where a lot of volume and little quality are required, wire is the 
“perfect” string. When it is necessary to play an outdoor concert, with 
danger of dampness and changes of temperature, wire again is the “per- 
fect” string. You might try the Thomastik steel strings. They might 
be better for your particular instrument. 


Where greater refinement of tone quality is necessary, nothing. is 
better than gut. A good compromise is the aluminum wound gut A 
(which might solve your problem). The reason that gut strings are best 
for the violin is that they were the “original equipment” of the instru- 
ment when it was designed about 400 years ago. Every modernized 
gadget, be it a wire E string, a chin-rest, a heavier bass-bar, etc., brings 
“improvements,” but at some cost to the original quality intended by the 
great makers. We should remember that it is impossible to increase the 
loudness of the violin without decreasing its original quality. You can’t 
have your cake and eat it. If you would like to increase the good quality 
of your instrument I would strongly advise using a gut E string. Prac- 
tically no one uses a gut E today and yet I have found that it not only 
sounds better, but it releases some tension on the body, thereby improv- 
ing the sound of the other strings as well. In order to obtain gut E strings 
I had to order them especially made (gauge 114 is good). There is a 
myth that gut E strings break constantly. I have had one on my violin 
for two months and it is still good. I hope that this article will have 
some effect in persuading string manufacturers to revive the making of 
the gut E. 


Joseph Knitzer of the Cleveland Institute of Music writes: “Con- 
gratulations on your review of the Yost book. There are a few former 
pupils of Spivakovsky in Cleveland who play no better with his method 
than they did in the ‘old-fashioned’ Auer or Russian school.” There 
were several more letters received in which similar opinions were voiced. 
Hans Basserman of Chicago writes: “There is no single panacea or tech- 
nical trick for the creation of a violinistic personality, but only a com- 
bination of partly tangible, partly imponderable features. Ysaye was not 
outstanding because he played with an extremely loose bow, nor was 
Kreisler so outstanding because he played with an extremely tight bow. 
I think that Mr. Yost’s idea that Heifetz or Milstein play in the ‘old- 
fashioned’ school impossible to follow.” 
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The following satirical remarks in “Symphony” magazine (reprinted | 
with permission) should prove entertaining to the readers of this column. 

Fiddle Section Tintypes, by Henry Krutosik of the Radio City Music 
Hall Symphony: 

IMPATIENT—Tunes up one hour before playing and every five 
minutes thereafter. Is seated a half-hour before rehearsal. 

SOCIAL—Greets everyone three times with “Good morning.” Makes 
six phone calls and receives four. Tunes up whether necessary or not— 
figures it costs nothing to be sociable. 





TIMID—Hasn’t enough technique to wash a window and has a tone 
like a radiator whistle. Always warms up pp on sustained notes in dark 
corner backstage. Talks about Heifetz’s poor intonation. Never accents 
with the section but plays it safe by coming in a sixteenth late so he can’t 


possibly be heard alone. 


ve 
























I CLEVER—Studied with every famous teacher. Believes that any 

A good fiddler should perform the twenty-four Paganini Caprices forwards 
ts. and backwards. Practices before and after rehearsals. Will play Cb in- $975 ...instead of $1500, 
nd stead of Bb and look the conductor square in the eye. now buys the very finest 
nd WORRIED—takes out thermometer to register the heat of the hall 

s 

nd so as to calculate effect upon strings. Carries three violins and six bows. of imported accordions! 
aid Also knows everybody in section who has extra strings and violin in case The De Luxe Accordiana is entirely 
. emergency should arise. Pockets are full of pencils, strings, rosin, music new, with a host of features found in no 
a clips, et cetera. Always at hall two hours om other imported accordion—at any 
m ABSENT-MINDED—Wears wrong suit and thought he had left price. Its tone is so superb, its touch so 
- instrument at hall. Never makes the repeats. Forgets concerts and beefs responsive, and its range so complete .., 
bai because his check is less than partners’ at end of week. you'll know at once, here is the finest 


of imported professional instruments—and 


ct ARTISTIC—Walks into club room with New York Times and 
the greatest value in years! 


eighteen circulars of future violin recitals. (Daily Racing Form is under 


violin case cover.) Criticises architecture of last night’s Eroica. Also Ten seitemmacie. cin titnanai 
* 

































a demonstrates how Misha should have played Brahms Concerto. Boys Four ansnmetic hens shifts. 
nt agree, and wish Hudson Agency would sign the bore so they would be Famous Excelsior construction. 
ve rid of him. EXITONE Sound Chamber with two sea 
ilt SLOPPY—Wears shoes with broken laces and a bow tie the third of reeds in sound chamber, and two _ 
38, horn player threw away. Cleans finger board once in four years. Suit regular sets of reeds. Exclusive design gives 
s, pte nt. tate you this wonderful, new feature with no 
a , Bs : s increase in size of instrument. 
fs . _PATIENT—Always plays a little out of tune—figures it makes the For free folder and name of your nearest 
may section sound bigger. Listens to partner’s marital troubles with sympa-_ deal Le Rerahiine Meindl I 
ht thetic look on face. Gives “Mr. Anthony” advice. Always comes to work CRIRS, WISER EXCOMIOS LUCCORIGR, SIE 

with candy, cookies, and latest type razor blades for fellow cut-throats. 385 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, 
SHOPPER—Visits all the neighborhood violin dealers and pawn 

is shops to make careful survey of latest Strads, Amatis, Bergonzis, and the 
A like. Proud owner of rare Italian fiddle date-marked 1748. Doesn’t know 
st that his father bought it from a fellow who bought it at a department 
u- store for $75. 
od FRIEND-OF-THE-CONDUCTOR—Shakes the maestro’s hand be- 
Bs fore rehearsal and asks if he had good night’s sleep. Tells rest of section 
he how he and conductor studied together. Very arrogant character. Figures 
he his job is safe as long as present maestro is in control. 
ce GLAMOUR BOY—Always smiles at the girls in front rows. Has 
a a face like Frankenstein, but thinks he is a Clark Gable. Dandies up 
ly in front of mirror for full hour before performance. First one to flirt 
= with Good Looking Soprano Soloist. 
ps 
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in SYMPHONY PLAYERS 
ft ALL INSTRUMENTS 
E Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 

We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. ... REGISTER NOW!!! 
n- For Applications, Write: 
er 
1d SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU le luxe 
re 446 West 34th Street New York City 1, New York | 
d. 
h- DIZZY GILLESPIE ROY ELDRIDGE RANDY BROOKS 
n- HOWARD McGHEE COOTIE WILLIAMS CHARLES COLIN 
“FATS” NAVARRO ERSKINE HAWKINS “HOT-LIPS” PAGE Pah 

. ee gg Ag en fh “Die inal as 
rf “LaVELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES — FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS senape and Fectoas Tae 
1 All types, suitable for any class of work. Information upon request. 

RONALD H. LaVELLE - - ~- = fiirspunan is. PA. 
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Harvey McGuire 
Cleveland Orchestra 





Lois Wann 
Carl Von der Heide 


New Jersey Symphony 





Rhadames Angelucci 
Minneapolis Symphony 






F. Quinn, R. Garside, L. Rale 
Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 


F. Mueller, J. Sirucek, L. Stocking 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


K. H. Rusterholtz 
Erie Philharmonic 





HE OBOIST, like the student surgeon, may as well 

give up all hope of making the grade in his profession 

if he does not relish handling a knife. For oboe play- 
ers—and I'm talking now of the skilled ones as well as of 
the amateurs—spend almost as much time whittling their 
reed mouthpieces as they do practicing their scales. When 
I asked why some enterprising soul didn’t set up as a reed- 
maker, the way shoemakers and watchmakers hang out 
their shingles, one oboist who confesses he is a slave to his 
reeds shook his head ruefully. Couldn’t be done. It seems 
an oboist’s reed is too individual a thing. It has to fit Ais 
lips, Ais embouchure. It has to be as much a part of his 
personality as the way he moves his mouth in speaking. 
No one person, however skilled he is in the art of whittling 
down the delicate cane to vocal proportions, could possibly 
satisfy anyone but himself. Besides this, it’s the stubborn- 
ness of the medium. Some reeds don’t come out right at 
all, for any amount of labor spent on them. Eight out of 
nine, say, have to be discarded. Only the person whose 
music is dependent on the quality of the output could have 
patience enough for the task. In short, every other instru- 
mentalist succeeds by fashioning music. The oboist has to 
fashion reeds, too. 





Basis of Tone 


The oboe is a double-reed instrument and therein lies 
its peculiar tone quality. I referred to this matter when I 
interviewed William Arrowsmith, first oboist of the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, and he showed me a reed he had 
just pared into shape. It was as clever a piece of workman- 
ship as is to be found in any wood-carver’s studio, What 
one does is bend the reed back on itself, then cut across 
the looped end (thus making two reeds) and form a tip 
by scraping very delicately till exactly the right proportions 


Bert Gassman 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 





Vincent Schipilliti 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Paolo Renzi 
N.B.C. Symphony 





Louis Booth 


Utah Symphony 








are secured. You then blow down between the two reeds 
to set them in vibration. 


Directions for the reed-whittling process sent out by a 
well-known manufacturer of instruments reads like a manual 
on wood-carving: “The knife should be one with a straight 
edge, blade about one-half inch in width, two and one-half 
inches in length kept sharp on an oilstone . . . The scraping 
should always be done toward the tip . . . Should the high 
notes not respond, cut off a minute portion from the tip 
of the reed.” The same manual gives the firm and pointed 
supplementary assurance: “It is a discarded notion that oboe 
players are apt to become unbalanced mentally.” Asked 
about this latter rumor, one oboist shrugged resignedly, 
“You probably have to be out of your head before deciding 
to take it up,” he said. 


Braced for Combat 


If there ever was a basis for this contention that oboists 
are apt to go over the deep end, it probably arose from the 
need for players on the all-but-unmanageable oboes of olden 
days to “wear leather collars strapped around their necks 
so as not to burst the blood vessels and use a brass button 
at the bottom of the reed, against which they jammed their 
lips, while“they blew until they suffered abdominal hemor 
rhages.” 

When commiserations are offered, however, oboe players 
rise up as a man to champion their instrument. The fact 
that it runs the gamut of emotions—tragic, comic, tender, 
persuasive, dreamy, melancholy, gay, detached—is stressed. 
Composers choose it for its remote quality, aloof from human 
passions, reminiscent of breeze-swept hills and cool glades 
“It brings a ray of hope in the midst of torment,” said 
Berlioz. 


Carl Berglund 
Minneapolis Symphony 
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Marcel Tabuteau 
Philadelphia Orchestra 





Expressiveness on the instrument comes hard, though. 
It isn’t just that the reeds are difficult to fashion. Once 
made, there’s the problem of setting them into motion satis- 
hetorily. The oboe player has to husband his breath as 
though he were in a mine cave-in and were apportioned 
aly one good lungful an hour. For, though so little air 
an pass through the narrow slit between the reeds, that 
litle has to be of unvarying quantity. Even when he 
changes the air in his lungs, the player’s breath column must 
mmain constant. The way a violinist must change the 
direction of his bow without a ripple in the tone. 


The oboist’s nice regard for breath control is indicated 
in the tightness of his lips. I got an illustration of this my- 
if when I tried out the reed that Mr. Arrowsmith had 
whittled to shape. I found I had to bring the corners of 
my lips toward the center, not allow them to spread out. 
The skin of the lower jaw had to be kept flat, not bunched 
wy. The lower jaw couldn’t protrude. All this just to 
bring out one little squeak! What, then, must be required 
for the full tone! 


Thus in symphonic works the merciful composer gives 
the oboe player plenty of rests. He’s not used as a back- 
ground instrument for he can't stand the strain of the con- 
tant um-pah. He’s used for the short but expressive solos. 
A perfect passage—not too long and ‘not too short and just 
mited to the oboe’s capacity for serenity—appears in the 
third movement of Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony: 
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Berlioz made use of this over-the-hills quality in the “Pastoral 
Scene” from his “Symphonie Fantastique.” Saint Saéns in 
his “Dance Macabre” has it represent the crowing of the 





William Arrowsmith Ray Still 


Metropolitan Opera 
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Merrill Remington 
San Francisco Symphony 


Baltimore Symphony 













Roger Roller 
Dallas Symphony 


cock. Mournfulness is another quality astute composers 
have detected and made good use of—tor instance, Beethoven 
in the second movement of his “Eroica” Symphony. Then 
there’s the oboe’s ability to sound exotic—a by-product of 
the double reed which it has in common with the Oriental 
instruments of snake-charmers and street beggars of Bagdad. 


Oboes were used more extensively in the ensembles of 
the eighteenth century and earlier than they are now. For 
instance, in the Handel Commemoration at Westminster 
Abbey in 1784, a much-talked-of musical event of its day, 
no fewer than twenty-six oboes were employed. From 1700 
to 1750 members of bands in some parts of Europe were 
known as “Hoboisten,” indicating that practically the entire 
band played this instrument. 

The oboe is not a transposing instrument. 

both as it is written and as it sounds, is: 
The present form and use of the oboe —_2 Zz: 
may be said to date from the time of 
Haydn and Mozart, though it took 
exact form as late as 1880. The Paris Conservatory Model, 
the one employed today, was adopted in 1882. The key 
mechanism is as complicated as it is ingenious, but, as 
we must emphasize again, finger dexterity in the oboe never 
takes precedence over beauty of tone. The solo passage 
of simple, tender quality is the oboe’s forte, and this re- 
quires the sensitive embouchure rather than the lightning 
fingers. 

Oboes are used to give the pitch in symphony orchestras 
not because they are constant in this regard, but rather 
because they are probably more subject to vagaries of pitch 
than any other instrument—this again due to reed construc- 
tion as well as to problems of temperature and humidity. 
The rest of the orchestra defers to the oboe, keeping step, 
so to speak, with the one instrument that itself cannot adjust. 


Its range, 
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St. Louis Symphony 
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Raymond Toubman 
Oklahoma Symphony 
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, J. Lukatsky 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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D. Abosch, J. Stephan, R. Pointer 
Denver Symphony 


The English horn is an oboe in the alto range, that is, 
one-fifth lower than the regular oboe. It’s a little longer 
than its higher relative, and therefore, to make holding 
posture comfortable, has a bent back mouthpiece. It also 
has a globular, pear-shaped bell. It was used by Mozart 
and Gluck, but only with Wagner became a regular member 
of the orchestra. Now there are three oboe. players in each 
complete symphony orchestra, one of whom concentrates 
on the English horn. The English horn has a double reed, 
too, and much of its range: 
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laps over the oboe’s. It is often used for nostalgic passages, 
when sorrowful resignation is indicated. So Dvorak used it 
in the Largo (“Goin’ Home”) of his “New World 
Symphony”: 


Se a= 


Berlioz speaks of the English horn as having a “melan- 
choly, dreamy, rather noble voice” and says it is better than 
any other instrument in “exciting regret, in reviving images 
and sentiments of the past.” Like the oboe, it plays the 
pastoral role well. Schumann employed it thus in his “Man- 
fred,” Wagner in his “Tannhaeuser.” 

Probably four English horn players out of five will cite 
as one of the most beautiful of passages that from Act III 
of Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde”: 
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Here is depicted the longing of the dying Tristan as he 
awaits the coming of Isolde’s ship. It has been called one 
of the most expressive phrases of all musical literature. 
We wonder that no writer, in discussing the oboe or 
English horn, has dwelt on the beauty of the instrumerts 
themselves. Mr. Arrowsmith, who had his oboe with him 


J. DeLancie, L. di Fulvio, J. Minsker 





Philadelphia Orchestra 


at our interview, opened his small leather case and showed 
it to me, embedded in the dark velvet in its three sections 
(an oboe is always taken apart after use). The rich wood, 
the intricate key system (an oboist has three or four ways 
of playing almost every semitone), and the delicate shaping 
of the bell have a beauty all their own: 





It occurred to me again how intricately all the arts in our 
modern world are intertwined. An artist created this instru- 
ment of musicians—and the musician himself turns wood- 
carver as he fashions, painstakingly and with both an eye 
and an ear for beauty, the tools of his profession.—H. S. 
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George Haddad 


News Nuggets 


In Canada’s ever-increasing num- 
ber of young artists there is one 
pianist whose name is becoming par- 
ticularly well-known. The name is 
George Haddad. Mr. Haddad, who 
works hard at a full-time concert 
career, has played in Mexico, Latin 
America and the British West Indies, 
as well as in Canada and the United 
States. This year marks the begin- 
ning of his appearances in England 
and on the continent. On April 3 
he makes his debut in London, and 
on April 14 in Paris. After four 
months of concertizing he returns 





to continue his engagements on this 
side of the water. 

In his programs overseas George 
Haddad will include several works 
by fellow Canadians. Harry Somers, 
George Hurst and Barbara Pentland 
will be among those composers rep- 
resented. It is gratifying to see a 
Canadian artist win fame for Can- 
ada, not only on his own merits, 
but also by bringing the music of 
Canadian composers to the audi- 
ences of other countries. 





The Manhattan School of Music 
presented the New York premiere 
of George Antheil’s Sixth Symphony 
February 22nd. 


Henry R. Hallbauer, who joined 
Local 400 in Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1911 and is still active in its work, 
has composed a musical play, “Fran- 
tic Antic,” which was given its pre- 
miere March 8th at Burns School 
Auditorium in that city. The news- 
papers described the work as “pleas 
ant and ingratiating, with catchy 
tunes.” 





Paul Schwartz, director of music 
at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
is the winner of the Richard Oppen- 
heim Memorial Contest for Ohio 
composers. His work, “Overture to 
a Shakespeare Comedy,” will be 
performed by the Canton (Ohio) 
Symphony March 8th. 
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Modern Harmony 


By OTTO CESANA 


REMARKS 


E NOW come to one of the most interesting phases in harmony: 
W/ “sioduiacion 
While the ways and means of going in and out of tonalities are 

many, actually there are only two basic devices of modulation, the pivot 
chord and the attendant chord type. 

The pivot chord type is the smoother of the two and is very often 
used as a transition during a musical thought. 

While unusual progressions and parallel harmony can also be used 
as means of modulation, these devices will be discussed in subsequent 
lessons during the course. 


LESSON NO. 20—MODULATION—Pivot Chords 


A pivot chord is a chord which belongs to more than one key. 


A pivot chord may be used as a means of modulating into as many 
keys as contain the particular chord. 


Triads as Pivot Chords 
Below is a chart showing the location of the various triads as found 
on the various degrees in the major and minor keys: 


In major, found on: In minor, found on: 


{I degree V degree 
Major Triad {IV - VI ‘ 
LV - 


Minor Triad { 
| 
L 


Aug. Triad { 
f 
' 
Dim. Triad { 
Exercise: Fill in the degrees on which the other triads are found, 
both in major and minor. 


Below is a chart showing the actual location of the various diatonic 
triads in the keys of C major and A minor a8 found in the other major 
and minor keys. 
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Exercise: Show where the other triads may be found in the other 
major and minor keys. When this has been done, make similar charts 
of the triads in the keys of one sharp, one flat, two sharps and two flats 
(major and minor). 


Copyright, 1939, by Otto Cesana. 


International copyright secured. All rights reserved. 
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RUNYON 


Sax and Clarinet 


MOUTHPIECES 


Score one more for Run- 
yon! For a Runyon will 


proving response, easing 
attack, and enriching your 


make it easy for you to _ tone throughout the whole 
capture that elusive “new compass of your instru- 
sound” on your sax and = ment. 


clarinet. Try one at your 


*‘Matched Bite’’ design 


Selmer dealer’s today and means easier and faster 
see for yourself! doubling . . . the same em- 
You’lllike the wayaRun- _ bouchure for alto, tenor, 


yon Mouthpiece improves 
your playing — by step- 
ping up resonance, im- 





ments 


zines. . . 
sales and profits. Write for latest accessory catalog and 


prices. 


and baritone. 


Seven facings, in maroon, 
ivory, and black. 


Runyon Metal Mouthpieces 


The same outstanding 
features of thin-walled 
molded Runyons, trans- 
lated into polished met- 
al. Developed and per- 
fected by Chicago’s 
famed teacher of profes- 
sionals, Santy Runyon. 
Tenor and alto sax, 
available in 6 facings. 


Dealers, Cash In! 


The above is one of a series of Selmer Accessory advertise- 


appearing in leading professional and school maga- 
. get the complete story of Runyon Mouthpiece 
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BIVIANO SCHOOL of MUSIC 


YOU CAN STUDY WITH New York’s top-flight artists . . . the 
men who play the big shows on radio and TV . . . the men 
who set the styles in modern music. Just two blocks from Radio 
City, the Biviano School of Music offers a well-rounded curric- 
ulum which includes instrumental in- 
struction, theory, harmony, counterpoint, 
arranging and composition. Directed by 
Joseph Biviano — composer, arranger 
and radio star since 1924. Write today 
for free list of courses. 

FREE! feo Biviano’s accordion solo, 




























accordionist in your com 
instrument you play. 


BIVIANO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
113 West 43th St., Mew York 19, N. Y. 
Clecle 5-6226 
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SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Portable, Custom-Built — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 
WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 
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LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 

RAY BLOCK: in His Recording of “‘Celeste,” etc. 

corgi aM AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 

See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* SQUIER-TRUED ° CONCERT MASTER 

* ALL-AMERICAN °* LA TRAVIATA 

* TOM- KAT * IL TROVATORE 

* ELECTRO - AMP * LA MELODIA 
DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 


V. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 























=DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 
KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Dealer or Write 
DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 
BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 








GILMORE’S TITANIC TUB 


EVERAL of the brethren have raised a polite eyebrow at my story 
of The Biggest Bass Drum which appeared in the October issue. 
One of these has asked if I didn’t mean the diameter of this drum 

to be eight feet instead of twelve. Fred Miller, Chicago, scorns eyebrow 
technique and comes right out with the complete candor of an old friend 
by writing: 

“I doubt that twelve-foot drum of Gilmore's!” 

Continues Fred: “The building of the shell could be managed, but 
where could one get drumheads of that size unless, as you say, they might 
have consisted of more than one skin, pieced together? 

“In 1939 the firm with which I was affiliated sold a wealthy drum 
corps fan from Orange, Texas, the idea of building for him the largest 
bass drum in the world. At that time I understood the ‘champion’ to 
be the University of Chicago bass drum, ninety-six inches in diameter 
(eight feet to you, George). 

“Now my assignment was to build a drum still larger and the cus- 
tomer finally settled for a diameter of 100 inches. I had great dreams 
of publicity—rinsing the skins in the Chicago River (no vats large enough), 
cutting a hole in the brick wall of the factory to get the finished drum 
out, checking the railroads to assure delivery without smashing the in- 
strument against tunnel walls, and, of course, news reels with sound, to 
picture it all. The customer added to my dreams by suggesting a huge 
truck drawn by six white horses to haul the drim along the streets when 
finally delivered to its destination and (listen to this) a trap-door built 
into the shell through which, on signal, a classy girl drum majorette 
would emerge and twirl a baton while standing on top of the drum. 

“But the drumheads licked us. We couldn’t get a pair large enough. 
I went over to the Chicago Rawhide Company to see one they had laid 
A big lump of skin lay on the tanning floor. Block and 
tackle had failed to move more than a few inches of the outer edges to 
stretch the skin. We finally got a measurement of 108 inches along the 
back but the flank was scant, being not over 80 inches across. So we 
gave up. What became of the skin? It was sliced into rawhide lacings 
for ski boots. ‘ 

“So you see, George, why I wonder about Gilmore’s drum. Can you 
get some dope and pictures on this Titantic Tub?” 

I don’t blame Fred or anyone else for doubting the existence of a 
twelve-foot drum. I doubted it myself at first, especially after measuring 
four yardstick-lengths up against my factory wall. But there was a 
twelve-foot drum and an eight-foot drum, too! Below are the facts to 
prove it! 

To observe proper chronological order, I must take the eight-foot tub 
first. This was a feature of the Grand Jubilee held in an enormous 
colosseum erected especially for this event in Boston in 1869. It is 
authenticated by a description and photographs in a sizeable book entitled 
History of the National Peace Jubilee and Great Musical Festival, by 
P. S. Gilmore, held in the City of Boston, June, 1869, to Commemorate 
the Restoration of Peace Throughout the Land. The book was published 
by Gilmore and entered in the office of Librarian of Congress in 1871. 

This drum, presumably the largest of its kind at the time, played its 
part in the musical programs arranged and conducted by bandmaster 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, who was the prime instigator of the entire 
affair and who, musically, had under his hands a chorus of 10,404, an 
orchestra of 525, and a band of 486 and an immense grand organ. In 
addition, there were 100 giant-size anvils, played by red-shirted firemen 
and, outside, all the church bells and fire bells within hearing distance. 
To top this off, Gilmore had innumerable cannon (yes, real cannon) 
situated at near and distant points in the vicinity, the firing of which 
was synchronized with the music of the ensemble inside the Colosseum 
by electrical means. (What a job some of our modern composers could 
do with an outfit like this!) 
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Now comes the twelve-foot drum referred to in my October column. 
This was part of a second jubilee, which also took place in Boston three 
years later. Gilmore, evidently aspiring to the digger and better, virtually 
played an encore with this, his World’s Peace Jubilee of 1872. Here he 
had a larger chorus, more musicians, louder cannon (we hope) and— 
a bigger bass drum. This was indeed twelve feet in diameter (144 
inches ), and its circumference approximated thirty-seven and a half feet. 
The shell was five feet wide and its construction was as described in my 
original article. 

This shell and hoops were fashioned by Woodman and Williams of 
Farmington, Maine, transported by steamer from Portland to Boston 
and delivered for final assembly to the building which housed Hook and 
Ladder No. 3, on Harrison Avenue, which seemed the only place found 
to be spacious enough for drum-maker N. J. Baldwin to complete its 
assembly. From there it was carried to the Colosseum on a four-horse 
wagon, the center of attraction in a grand and glorious street parade. 


All this, Fred Miller et al., is fully authenticated by accounts in con- 
temporaneous newspapers of Boston and elsewhere (Globe, Post, Tran- 
script, Herald, etc.), and by various programs, handbooks and scrap-book 
references which rest among the archives at the Boston Public Library, 
the Old State House and the New England Conservatory of Music. Drop 
in some time, Fred, and I will arrange a personally conducted tour through 
said archives. You will find everything in detail and fully documented 
except for the drumheads. All I have been able to find on this point is 
that the heads were made of cowhide! 

(My thanks to drummer Paul A. Munier of nearby Wakefield for 
his assistance in digging up additional facts to authenticate my original 
statements. Incidentally, he brought back enough additional information 
about drums, colosseums, jubilees, cannon, etc., to fill a book. I wish 
there had been space available to print it all.) 


FOUR-BEAT JAZZ NOT THE END 


Stan Kenton says: “The reason we are seeking the concert field today 
is because I believe jazz must grow beyond the rigid disciplining of dance 
music. For years jazz bands and orchestras presented their music for 
dancing or good listening—whichever the patrons preferred. We believe 
that for jazz to progress—and it most certainly shall, since it is now an 
established art form—it must move into the concert field.” 


This thought is not particularly new, but to my mind it is particu- 
larly good. And it points up the fact that four-beat jazz for dancing is 
not the ultirnate to which a young drummer should aspire providing he 
has had the forethought to prepare himself to go upstairs with jazz through 
that formal study and practice to which I have more than once referred 
in this column. 


JOHN SCABIA 


One of the Local 9 (Boston) boys recently remarked on the profes- 
sional appearance of the music examples that often accompany my articles 
in this column. He added that my music handwriting seems to have 
improved 100 per cent during the last year. Thanks, pal; it took a jump 
of several hundred per cent all in a hurry, about six months ago. This 
was when I ceased writing my own examples and turned the job over 
to John Scabia, a Boston musician who makes music copying and arrang- 
ing his profession. John copies music for such outstanding organizations 
as Columbia University, Harvard College and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and I have seen some examples of his work that I could not dis- 
tinguish from regularly printed music.- Thanks again for the compli- 
ment, pal. I will relay it to the proper party. 


SIDE DRUM 


Answering D. N., Atlanta, Georgia, side drum is the first term be- 
lieved to have been applied to what today we know as the parade snare 
drum. This instrument, suspended by a shoulder-strap and riding below 
the marcher’s waistline, invariably swung off to the side of his body. The 
parade drum of today still swings to the side when carried and cuts up 
capers which, until one becomes accustomed to such gyrations, is painful. 

When Gar Wood finally perfects his invention which is supposed to 
prevent ships from rolling on the briny deep, maybe he can be induced 
to turn his attention to the side drum and do something to prevent this 
instrument from bobbing around when carried on parade. 


THANKS 


Thanks to the many who took the trouble to send in a pat-on-the- 
back re my recently published book “Mallet Control.” Don’t look now, 
but I like it, too. 
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Local Highlights 


NE OF the newsphoto agencjes recently asked the Federation for 
O pictures of early musicians’ union headquarters. Secretary Clues- 

mann secured from the archives of Local 2, in St. Louis, their 
precious file copy of a brochure on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the local, in 1910. This memorial, forty years old, contains 
not only a lively and colorful history of the St. Louis Musicians Mutual 
Benefit Association, with pictures of their successive headquarters, but 
many significant facts and figures about the history of the union. Of 
particular interest is a study of the national origin of members, as of 1888, 
and again as of September, 1910: 


St. Louis Local 2 
Musicians Mutual Benefit Association 


Then (May, 1888) Now (Sept., 1910) 


Germany 78 Germany 77 
United States 65 United States 657 
Italy 18 Italy 32 
Austria 13 Austria 24 
France 6 France 11 
England 4+ England 7 
Switzerland 3 Switzerland 5 
Canada 2 Sweden 2 
Sweden 1 Russia 12 
i : New Mexico 3* 
South America Miscellaneous 4** 

Total 19] Total 835 

* Apparently, as a territory, considered a foreign country. 

** One each from Hungary, West India, Scotland, Tahiti. 





With a flourish of trumpets and a sweeping of chords, Spokane Local 
105 ushered in its fiftieth successful and harmonious year in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. It was in the year 1900 on February 5th 
when the Klondyke gold rush was in full swing and thousands left San 
Francisco and Seattle for the north country, that a charter was first re- 
ceived in Spokane and a little group of eight musicians made up the 
beginning of Local 105. 

Spokane was just a stripling then, beginning to feel its importance 
in the Great Northwest and still having, as a good part of its local popu- 
lation, numerous Indians from the surrounding territory. Today the 
organization has grown to a membership of 600, with only one charter 
member still alive. He is A. J. Tilleman, now a resident of Portland, 
Oregon. e 

At the commemoration banquet on February 26th, local bands in 
and around Spokane—Bill Grafmiller Orchestra, The Melody Men, Jim 
Baker’s Tenor Band, and the groups of Bob Campbell, Russ Andre, Dutch 
Groshoff, Ralph Dickinson and Jack Howell—vied with each other win- 
ning honors and appreciative applause alike from the huge gathering. 





Local 234, New Haven, proudly reports that it counts among its 
members the distinguished composer, Paul Hindemith. Mr. Hindemith 
was nominated for membership by Meyer Sokoloff, who, until his retire- 
ment a year ago, was business manager of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra. As soon as Mr. Sokoloff was made aware of Professor Hinde- 
mith’s desire to join the local, he immediately put in a membership appli- 
cation. Hindemith was sworn in by Judge Thomas R. FitzSimmons, 
president of the New Haven local. The action of the president was later 
approved by a meeting of the local at New Haven. 


Hindemith’s career has been one of staunch perseverance in the cause 
of music. At the age of eleven he ran away from home, since his parents 
were averse to his following a musical career, and for a few years there- 
after he earned his living by playing in dance bands and cafes in his 
native Germany. Meanwhile he found time to continue his music study 
at the Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort-on-the-Main with the two noted 
teachers, Arnold Mendelssohn and Bernhard Sekles. By 1925, when he 
was thirty years old, his musical style—a blend of conservative contra- 
puntal writing and modernistic innovations—had developed and was 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 








TO LABOR 


who feed the 


you complain 
world? 
Who clothe the world? 
Who house the world? 
Shall you complain who are the world, 
Of what the world may do? 
As from this hour 
You use your power, 
The world must follow you! 


Shall 


The world’s life hangs on your right 
hand! 
Your strong right hand, 
Your skilled right hand; 
You hold the whole world in your 
hand ; 
See to it what you do! 
Or dark or light; 
Or wrong or right, 
The world is made by you! 


Then rise as you ne’er rose before, 
Nor hoped before! 
Nor dared before! 


And show as ne’er was shown before, 
The power that lies in you. 
Stand all as one! 
See justice done! 


’ 


Believe, and dare, and do! 


—CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 
So long, March! Parting is such 
sweet sorrow! 





The skating season will be over. 





One of the bright and shining 
lights of Local 47, Los Angeles, has 
passed away. Harry Baldwin, long 
conspicuous as an instrumentalist, 
answered the final summons on 
March 10. He had been delegate 
to eight National Conventions, be- 
ginning with St. Louis, 1923. He 
served many years on the local 
Board of Directors. He was born 
on March 3, 1880, in Northampton, 
England. He toured Europe with 
various amusement enterprises, 
lived in Germany two years. He 
came to the United States about 
1903. Lived in New York about 
three years. He was in Sousa’s 
Band six years, going around the 
world with the organization. In 
later years he was called to play 
engagements with the same band. 
He was first clarinet in the famous 
Santa Catalina Island Marine Band 
at Avalon during the summer sea- 
sons of 1912-13. In the fall of 1913 
he became first clarinet in the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra. (This 
was the symphony orchestra of that 
period.) In May, 1914, he became 
member of the Orpheum Theatre 
Orchestra and was on that job, with 
some vacations out, until’ 1923. He 
was a member of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles in its 
initial season, but did not remain 
long, as he preferred the Orpheum. 
He had a splendid musical career. 
He acquired American citizenship 
on December 7, 1917, with Feder- 
ation Vice-President Bagley serving 
as a witness. He served as member 
of the Board of Directors and held 
office of Recording Secretary of 
Local 47 two years. He was a mem- 
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ber of Silver Trowel Lodge No. 515, 
F. and A. M. He had been secretary 
of the lodge since 1932. Funeral 
services were held at 1000 Venice 
Boulevard. Christian Science serv- 
ices were followed by the Masonic 
service, with his long-time friend, 
Bagley, exemplifying the degrees. 
Baldwin was seventy years and 
seven days old when he passed away. 
He leaves a wife and one son. He 
will be long and sorely missed. 





The Southern Conference of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
recently held forth on the roof of 
the Plaza Hotel, in San Antonio, 
Texas, Chairman William J. Harris 
of Dallas presiding. As a keynote 
opener, Chairman Harris asked that 
the “national anthem” be sung. In 
response thereto all arose and sang 
“Dixie” with resounding vor hu- 
mana. Thirty-four delegates from 
all parts of the Southland partici- 
pated in the deliberations. Issues 
old and new had an airing, and 
frequently the debate was quite 
animated. 

Television became an issue which 
loomed largest on the discussion 
horizon. National Board member 
John W. Parks of Dallas discussed 
the question at considerable length 
and made plain its far-flung rami- 
fications. It was made evident that 
here is a problem which is going to 
challenge the best thought of the 
Federation. Communication of cor- 
dial greeting was sent to President 
James C. Petrillo. 

Appreciation of the reception re- 
ceived at the hands of San Antonio 
Local 23 was made a matter of 
record, including the fine concert 
given by the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra. 





In the obituary list of the past 
year we must not omit the name of 
Frank H. Westmeyer, who died after 
boarding a train in Chicago for 
Toledo—in which latter jurisdiction 
he was an important factor and 
official for many years. He joined 
Toledo Local No. 15 on July 1, 1920, 
and was elected to life membership 
on January 1, 1945. He served for 
several years as a member of the 
local Executive Board. He played 
oboe, English horn and bassoon, and 
was quite well known as a maker 
of reeds. He played with the old 
Toledo Symphony Orchestra and in 
the Toledo Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of member 
Joseph Sainton. His efficiency as 
a musician was widely recognized. 
Funeral services were conducted at 
his home and funeral mass was 
rendered at the Immaculate Con- 
ception Church. 





Should there chance to be a bit 
of snow-storm this month—take it 
calmly. The chances are that it will 
be the final snow-balling season you 
will have. 

(Continued on next page) 
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April will have to work her soft 
pedal pretty lively to make us forget 
those March winds. 






After the Houston Convention it 
will be time to begin talking about 
the 1952 Presidential campaign. 





Looks as though Local 47 was set- 
ting the stage for a National A. FP 
of M. Convention. 





President Harry Truman certain. 
ly conferred a great honor on the 
American Federation of Musicians 
when he appointed Executive Officer 
Herman D. Kenin as a delegate to 
the International Labor Convention 
at Geneva, Switzerland. We expect 
that Kenin’s report will be one of 
the highlights in the proceedings of 
the Houston June Convention. 





Sixty delegates composed the Cali- 
fornia - Arizona - Nevada conference 
held at Reno. Everything was in 
ship-shape for the occasion—as was 
to be expected with Rocky Mountain 
Star Secretary Paula Day at the 
helm. Eloquent and _ instructive 
speeches were delivered by Execu- 
tive Officer Herman D. Kenin, Harry 
Reed of Seattle, Elmer Hubbard, 
traveling representative for the 
eleven Western states; Maury Paul, 
recording secretary of Local 47, 
and Kelly Shugart, public relations 
representative of the same local. 
The debates were animated and in- 
structive. All the delegates had 
heard of Reno and improved oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a few sidelights 
upon its well-known industry. Local 
368 proved a royal entertainer and 
without much effort could capture 
another Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence. 

’Tis April smiles, 

As she beguiles, 

And makes us think of spring; 

Upon our word, 

We've even heard, 

The crows attempt to sing! 





THE WANDERING TRUSTY 
Wiley Jabberwalk, a jail trusty, 
serving sentence of one year for robbing 
a luggage company, has departed— 
taking with him an automobile belong- 
ing to an out-of-the-city visitor. The 
sheriff's office thinks Wiley was lured 
away by a vamp, who had been hanging 
around the jail for several days.—Des 
Moines Press. 
Wiley, dear Wiley, why don’t you come 
back? 
The clock in 
nine; 
rest of the 
in bed; 
But of you we have not had a sign. 


the jail-tower strikes 


The “trusties” snugly 


are 


The jail dining table is laden with food; 
The victrola is ready to play; 
Your dress suit and slippers are there 

to put on— 


Oh, why do you treat us that way! 


Is it true that you “borrowed” an auto- 
mobile— 

’Neath the lure of a bold scheming 

vamp? 

we'll order those blood-houwnds 

from a certain near town, 

And send forth on the trail of the 
scamp. 


Then 


While watchfully waiting our “trusty’s” 
return, 
Our care of the rest shall not fail; 
We'll wine them and dine them, and 
cause them to feel, 


There’s no place like the Polk County 
jail. 
—C. A. W. 
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Symphonic and Operatic Survey 


(Continued from page ten) 


had an audience listening to five “mystery” compositions and then casting 
ballots to decide the favorite. At the end of the voting the composer’s 
name was revealed and his work was played a second time . . . When 
the Teleman Suite in A minor for flute and strings and the Haydn 
Trumpet Concerto were played by the Houston Symphony at its Musi- 
cians’ Pension Concert April 4th, the theatre was decorated appropriately 
in eighteenth century style, and lit by candle light, while the ushers were 
dressed in costumes of the era. 


CONTEMPORARY WORKS 


Francis Buebendorf conducted the Kansas City Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in a performance of his “Passacaglia in B minor” at a recent concert 
of that orchestra... Paul Schwartz’s “Overture to a Shakespeare Comedy” 
was performed by the Canton (Ohio) Symphony March 8th. This was 
the prize-winning work in the Richard Oppenheim. Memorial Contest 
for Ohio composers . . . Also on March 8th “Little Symphony” by Harl 
McDonald was introduced by the Philadelphia Orchestra at a Youth Con- 
cert . . . “Nocturne,” by Henri Barraud, written especially for Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pennsylvania), was played there by the St. Louis 
Symphony, March 10th . . . The premiere of Ernst Krenek’s Fifth Sym- 
phony occurred on March 16th, when the Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
directed by Kurt Frederick played it . . . Samuel Barber’s “First Essay” 
was performed by the Erie Philharmonic Orchestra under Fritz Mahler, 
March 28th and 29th .. . “Dance Overture” by Vincent Persichetti, thirty- 
five-year-old Philadelphia-born composer, was presented by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra March 24th . . . “Impression Nocturna” by the Argen- 
tinian, André Gaos, was given its first hearing in the United States on 
March 13th by the Scranton Philharmonic directed by Frieder Weissmann 
... Vincent Tkaczyk conducted the premiere of his “Tale of Juba” at 
the Hamtramck Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra’s twenty-first annual 
spring program March 19th. The Hamtramck Philharmonic is under the 
direction of Frank Grabowski . . . Dr. Eugene Hill’s “Legend for Or- 
chestra” was performed by the Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Victor Alessandro on February 22nd . . . Abram Chasins’ newest work, 
“Period Suite,” will be presented at the New York Philharmonic’s last 
series of concerts April 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd . . . At its concert April 
2nd the Dallas Symphony Orchestra presented Peter Mennin’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, the fourth work commissioned by the orchestra. 


O’ER LAND AND AIR 


The Spokane Philharmonic will present the “Pioneers of Music” 
series April 15th, mutually sponsored by the college of that city and the 
National Broadcasting Company. The orchestra’s director is Harold Paul 
Whelan . . . A program entirely of Canadian music was presented by 
the Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra on March 29th as one of its series 


of international broadcasts of present-day inusic. The broadcast was 
especially interesting in that it illustrated the cooperation of the two North 
American republics in the field of music. 


ORCHESTRAL TIE-INS 


A survey of the program likes and dislikes of the Indianapolis Sym-. 
phony Orchestra is being conducted by a representative of the Department 
of Sociology of Washington University . . . The Columbia (Pennsyl- 
vania) Symphony Orchestra has a 
brother combination, probably 
unique among orchestras. The 
orchestra’s conductor is Leigh E. 
Wittell and his brother is Chester 
Wittell, composer, three of whose 
compositions have been given in 
premiere performance by the or- 
chestra. At the concert of Febru- 
ary 16th the orchestra played Ches- 
ter’s “Algerian Suite,” brother 
Leigh conducting the orchestra . . . 
Directors of the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Central Florida have voted 
to incorporate the Orlando Civic 
Orchestra with their organization 
to form an active symphony group 
in that area. The directors con- 
template building the orchestra 
into a seventy-piece group. Nego- 
tiations are under way to bring 
Yves Chardon, former associate conductor with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to Florida as director of the orchestra . . . The Duluth 
Symphony has four members of the McEldowney family among its’ in- 
strumentalists. J. R. McEldowney plays the viola, his wife, the first 
violin, his daughter, Janet, the second violin, and his son, John, the 


third oboe. 





Chester Wittell (foreground) and 
Leigh Wittell (background) check 
the score of “Aigerian Suite,” com- 
posed by the former and conducted 
by the latter at its premiere on 
February 16th. 


SOLOISTS 


Frank Guarrera, baritone, was soloist with the Trenton Symphony 
Orchestra March 21st... Earl Wild as soloist in the second Rachmaninoff 
Piano Concerto received an ovation in the concert of the Wheeling (West 
Virginia) Symphony Orchestra conducted by Henry Mazer on February 
9th ... Mrs. R. Fay Brown and Mrs, Archie McGray were the duo-pian- 
ists when at a recent concert the Bismarck (North Dakota) Symphony 
Orchestra performed Poulenc’s Concerto for two pianos and orchestra . . . 
Sixteen pianists in all will perform with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony during the 1950-51 season. There will be seven violinists and 
one cellist . . . Violinist Milton Wohl will be soloist with the Dayton 
(Ohio) Philharmonic at the last concert of its season, April 19th .. . 
Constance Keene was the soloist in the March 14th concert of the Tulsa 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 





SPEAKING OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page fourteen) 


of Pompeii.” And a host of other bandmasters, 


Young Man Going Places 


‘T THE Philadelphia Orchestra’s concert 
on March 14th, William Kapell, an eager 
young man who looked as though he 


American Bandmasters Meet 


HE American Bandmasters Association, 

meeting at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 

9-12 for their sixteenth annual convention, 
had a real busman’s holiday when they listened, 
on the evenings of March 10 and 11, to the 
University of Michigan Symphonic Band play 
a rich variety of music under twenty-nine differ- 
ent conductors. Robert Russell Bennett took the 
baton to conduct his own “Suite of Old Amer- 
ican Dances”; Henry Cowell handled his Celtic 
legend numbers, “A Curse and a Blessing”; 
Percy Grainger led the students through his 
“Marching Tune” and “I’m Seventeen Come 
Sunday.” Colonel H. C. Bronson, who handled 
soldiers’ live music for the Special Services dur- 
ing World War II, conducted Sousa’s “Last Days 
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academic and military, officiated in turn. All 
in all, it must have been quite a workout for 


the Michigan band boys. 


The musical programs at the Convention high- 
lighted the main purposes‘of the American Band- 
masters Association: to improve the repertory 
for concert band by getting prominent composers 
to write for it; to get better editions and arrange- 
ments for band, and insure the provision of a 
complete conductor’s score; to expand the in- 
strumentation of the American band. The 
Michigan band at this session numbered 117 
players, including four euphonium players, eight 
French horns, three oboes and an English horn, 
as well as very full complements of the instru- 
ments traditional to the brass band. 


couldn’t wait to get to the piano—he walks with 
his head thrust. forward and his shoulders 
hunching—made sing- 
ing phrases from the 
start. In the broad 
movements he was 
best, and in the phrases 
when notes clustered 
under his hands like 
bubbles. His Rach- 
maninoff Concerto No. 
3 ended with a fiery 
outburst that caught 
the audience and made 
it recall him five times 
before the intermission 
lights were turned up. 





William Kapell 















Tops with the top professionals 
like Buddy Rich and Ray Bauduc 
«++ twin compression springs and 
ball bearings. World’s fastest 
action! Only $19.50 with new 
streamlined foot-board. 


SEE IT AT YOUR 
DEALERS TODAY! 


1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


MALLET CONTROL 


For XYLOPHONE - MARIMBA - VIBES 


Specialized routines in major and minor 
scales, arpeggios, intervals, 
triplets, grace-notes. 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


BOB PERRY, HOLLYWOOD DRUM SHOP, 
writes: “Mallet Control going great with 
professionals here.” SALVY CAVICCHIO, 
Broadcaster, Instructor, Boston: “Wonderful 
book for Spy tien rage or expert.” 
FRANK L. GAULT (Frank’s Drum Shop, Chi- 
cago): “Consider it a very valuable addition 
to the literature of marimba and all such 
percussion and one that will live for long 
ears and yather momentum as it becomes 
nown.” 


Postpaid—Cash With Order—$2.50 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-41 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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Local Highlights 
(Continued from page thirty) 


revealed in his “Concerto for Piano.and Twelve Instruments” introduced 
at the International Festival of Modern Music in Venice that year. 


Fritz Busch introduced his opera, “Cardillac” to Dresden audiences 
in 1926, and this was followed by his even more successful “Neues vom 
Tage” (Kroll Theatre, Berlin, 1929). By then at the head of the school 
of young German composers, he became professor of composition at the 
Berlin Hochschule. All the while he was turning out works which were 
labelled “Gebrauchsmusik.” The term applied at first only to his com- 
positions later became the -generic name for all works written “for a 
specific occasion.” 


Hindemith, together with all sincere composers, could not avoid 
coming in conflict with the Nazi political machine. He had not only 
associated artistically with non-Aryans; his music was the type that Hitler 
didn’t happen to be able to understand, and so of course he was attacked 
vigorously. Those who rose to defend him were likewise attacked. His 
works were banned on German concert programs. It was his opera, 
“Mathis der Maler” (performed Ziirich, May 28th) which caused the 
greatest furor. A musical description of the pictures found on the world- 
famous Isenheim altar in Colmar, its libretto deals with the defeat of 
German liberalism during the Peasants’ War. 


In 1935 Hindemith shook the dust of Germany off his feet and went 
to Turkey, where he helped to reorganize the musical life of that country. 
He came to America in 1937 with the Amar Quartet of which he was 
founder and violist. Since then he has been active not only as a com- 
poser but also as a teacher—at the Berkshire Music Center and at Yale 
University. H. H. Stuckenschmidt writes of him: “Hindemith loves to 
laugh, but his laughter does not glance off the surface of things. Appar- 
ently unconcerned, he-often penetrates uncannily into the heart of his 
subject. Like Mozart, he can express fundamental verities jestingly . . . 
To learn and to teach are his passions.” 





BLIC SERVICE is handed to Buddy Peter- 
son, right, president of the Honolulu Musicians association, by Leon 
K. Sterling Jr. general sales manager of Universal Motor Co., 
Ltd. The Universal Civic award will be made each month to some 
local organization for public service. 


In making the first award, Universal honored the Musi ians as- 
sociation for its generous donation of time and talent to heapttain 
orphanages, schools and similar organizations. The $100 bond, which 
= — award, will be used to further the association’s chari- 


In making the award, Mr. Sterling said Universal Motor Co. 
hopes to encourage the spirit of public service throughout Hawaii. 
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60g Imported from France 
Y by A. Duques. First 
Prize of The Paris 
Conservatory. Former 
First Clarinetist with N.B.C. for 18 
years. Presently First Clarinetist with 
Mutual W.O.R. Symphony. Teacher of 
Clarinet at the Juilliard School of Music. 
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AUGUSTIN DUQUES REED CORP 


P.O. Box 204 Gracie Sta, N.Y. 28, N.Y 
ENdicott 2.6590 








MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 
Fitted with utmost precision—Reasonably low 
prised—HONESTLY ADVERTISED! Made by 
the Old Master himself, who originated this 
system, developed it, and proved that “BUILT- 
TO-FIT” mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 


HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 




















A SENSATIONAL HIT 


TROMBONISTS 


ANDY’S SLIDE SPRAYER 
(Nickel-plated) developed by 
ANDY SINDLAR (Trombon- 
ist). Pocket Clip ... Clips 
on Rack ... Removable Noz- 
zle to clean prey Pim « «+ 
Clamp to hold in any case. 
The Sprayer all Trombonists 
im Aave oe looking for. 
: Price $2.00 
At Your Local Dealer 
Otherwise Write 
WAYNE LEWIS MUSIC CO. 
Distributors 
151 West 48th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of 
New Response Mouthpieces 








KING ROSS 
HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 
For Easy High Notes on Trombone 
















KING ROSS j2cmon Heights, N.Y. 
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Official Business 


(Continued from page siz) 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 
California- Arizona-Nevada Con- 
ference—President, Elbert Bidwell, 
1806 South California St., Stockton, 
Calif. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
The Wagon Wheel, Modesto, 
Calif., is declared to be Forbidden 
Territory to all but members of 
Local 652, Modesto, Calif. 








Chi-Chi Club, Paterson, N. J., is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
to all but members of Local 248, 
Paterson, N. J. 

REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 

Club Mayfair, Union, N. J. 

Sound View Beach, New London, 
Conn. 


WISCONSIN STATE CONFERENCE 


The regular Spring “onference 
of the Wisconsin State Musicians’ 
Association will be Leld in Wausau, 
Wis., on May 6th cad 7th, 1950, in 
the Elks’ Hall. Registration and 
the noon luncheon will also be held 
at the same place. 

The Saturday night session of the 
“Sun-Dodgers” will take place in the 
Green Room at the Hotel Wausau. 

Reservation cards will be sent to 
all locals so the delegates may 
make their own room reservations 
direct. 

Our usual “out-of-state” guests 
will be with us, and an unusually 
fine conference is planned. 

Fraternally yours, 
ROY E. SMITH, Secretary, 
Wisconsin State Musicians’ 

Association, 

1821 Loomis Street, 

La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE- 
MARYLAND CONFERENCE 


All locals in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
(including the District of Columbia) 
are hereby notified and invited to 
attend the annual conference to be 
held at the Altamont Hotel, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., on Saturday and Sunday, 
May 20-21, 1950. 





THE DEATH ROLL 

Auburn, Maine, Local 409—Clar- 
ence R. Dean. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399— 
Ethel R. Maahsen. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Carl A. 
Osterberg, Harry Clarke, James J. 
Coughlin. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Elmer H. 
Tryner, Harold E. Knapp, Carl 
Braun, M. A. Abbott, Charles Wolff, 
Julius A. Brander, Vincent H. Skiba, 
Frank Konvalinka, Joseph F. Wink- 
ler, Daniel Lithgow, Joseph E. 
Mueller. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Antonio 
C. Avellone, J. Leon Ruddick. 


rr FP? _& a 
(J voice DEVELOPER/) 


YOUR VOICE MADE POWERFUL, STRONG, 


Impressive with Voice Developer and 
Diaphragm Exerciser. FREE Details. 


“OZ" VOICE DEVELOPER 
Box 665 (11a) St. Louis, Missouri 
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Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Loyal 
Dewey Cole, Herbert Mertz, Leone 
(Higgins) Schuder. 

Erie, Pa., Local 17—Charles J. 
Flanigan, David C. Dunham. 

Green Bay, Wis., Local 205—A. F. 
Vandenberg, Fred J. Christensen. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Ed- 
win O. Igelman, Edgar Danner, 
Mabel E. Van Busum, Max Wilson. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Ferdi- 
nand Foltz. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Nicholas L. DeNubila, Karl Hajos, 
William Penoff, Dalton A. Rizzotto, 


Helene H. Schiller, Reba Wheat 
Senft, Sam Weisman. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— 


Samuel W. Segal. 

Montreal, P. Q., Can., Local 406— 
Wilfrid Demers, Mrs. Jean Drouin, 
Bernard Power. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Sam Korn. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Ruth 
Hill, Nathan Lobovsky, William 
Penoff, William S. Tomkins, Aaron 
Viadimir, William Eisenhuth, Kon- 
rad Werner, Francisco G. Hernan- 
dez, Otto W. Liebing, Benjamin 
Sherman, Albert G. Goedkoop, Jacob 
Boogich, Richard Baravalle, Rosario 
Barbaria, Frederick Camelia, Sam- 


uel D. Joell, Peter Leal, Joseph 
Psota, Jr., Ralph Ragone, Henry 
Willwerth. 


Paterson, N. J., Local 248—Sam- 
uel Maneri. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Arthur 
E. Bonavoglia. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—An- 
thony Ronco. 

Scranton, Pa., Local 120—Ralph 
Fiorenza. 


San Diego, Calif., Local 325— 
Helene H. Schiller. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Otto 
Crowhurst, Vincent Monte, Bert 


Lindgren, Donald Wold, Adrienne 
Marcovich. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Bernie McClintock, Sam Weisman. 

Springfield, Ill., Local 19—Joseph 
A. Costa, Hattie M. Saxer. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—Earl 
Martin, Milton Whitten. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Frances 
Pazderski, Leontine F. Pettiford, 
Samuel W. Segal. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510— 
Leo Vargas. 

Troy, N. Y., 
Burger. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149— 
Thomas Graham. 


REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


(Continued from last month) 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Peter Chatman, Ho- 
ward Thompson, Carl Williams, Joseph Evans, 
Alfred Wallace, Charles Luttrell, Edwin E. Smith, 
McKinley Morganfield, Marion W. Jacobs, Walter 
Jones, Sylvester Finley, Hudson Showers, James M. 
Cosby, William Stewart, Geneva Butler, Jay C. 
Higginbotham, Bennie J. Calloway, Neal Green, 
lierbert White, Mattic Watson, Alex Atkins, Al- 
freddie Thomas, Leroy Davis, George Sims, 
Nathaniel Patton, William Cargile, Sam A. Thomas, 
Alyce Brown, John Morton, Loyal N. Williams, 
Earley Drane, Edward H. El, Charles L. Hopkins, 
Aline Moore, Edward Jones, Earl G. Bassett. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Eva Gill, Frank W. 
Horvath, Don Kayler, Ted L. Kwiatkowski, Otis 
G. Maxwell, Stan Perry, Charles J. Scattone, Don 
Trovato. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Ray Broyles, Madeline 
(Jill Baker) Eichenberg, James Glover, Samuel L, 
(Larry Helfand) Helfand, Louis J. Krashnock, 
Michael Krashnovic, William C. Newsom. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Lawrence V. Gan- 
carz, John F. Meagher. 

Glen Lyon, Pa., Local 696—Jos. (Ronnie) Tucker, 

Grand Island, Neb., Local 777—Robert Draw- 
baugh. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677—Richard Midro, 
Joseph Punahele, Mickey Fo. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Local 458—Harry J. McKee, 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Fred Bittner, 

Lawrence, Mass., Local 372—Roland (Jackie 
Starr) Lamarche, Armand Gaiolas. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Ronald K. Miller, 
Paul Funk. 


Local 13—George 











Rico presents the G R rb G O RY 
“MASTER”’ Line of Mouthpieces — 


the ULTIMATE in 25 years of Mouthpiece 


Design and 
Making... 


MADE OF FINEST 
HARD RUBBER 


All chambers and fac- 
ings are entirely HAND 
FINISHED to related 
specifications which 
cannot be attained by 
machine finishing. 





Have you tried RICO 
REEDS? They’re the Logi- 
cal Companions to GREG- 
ORY MOUTHPIECES. 











See Your Favorite Dealer 
or Write Direct to 


RICO PRODUCTS 237, ON eR st 








LEARN TO BE AN Expert Kepatuman 
OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS... 









@GOOD MONEY 
@ YEAR "ROUND WORK 
“())@ BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

Over three million amateur and 
professional musicians are potential 
customers for musical instrument repairs. 
Many good jobs now open in music stores 
throughout the country—we’ll train you and 
help you get a job. Or you may start your own 
repair business. Our school approved by U. S. 
Veterans Administration ... dut open to every- 
body. Our graduates are employed in all 48 
states. A critical shortage of trained repairmen 
exists... Get complete information NOW, with- 
out obligation. 


CONN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


127-129 S. Main St., Elkhart, Indiana 
DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD. 





SEND FOR 
FREE 
SCHOOL CATALOG 
No. 4230 

















The J. W. Coulfmen Co. 1810 Sterling Ave. Elkchert, indians 


‘Stver or Gold at 9 and 10 dolars * 











IF YOU ARE HEADING FOR 
THE “BIG TIME” 


STUDY HARMONY 


When you see six bars of chord ressions and a little 
note above marked lib, you're NT tag 
knowledge e 
an oe ee See ay gee 
Way. oo 

and ethes stones See eas = today’ 
music leaders. Send for free catalog and i vetrated 


erest you. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





DEPT. A-699, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 

Piano, Teacher's Course CD Choral CZ Veice 

Piano, Student's Course Ww DANCE BAND NGING -) Guitar 

Public Schoo! Mus.—Beginner’s History & Analysis of Music -] HARMONY 

Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s 4 Cornet - Trumpet _} Violin 

Advanced My y ery Professional Cornet - Trumpet )} Clarinet 

Ear Training & Sight Singing LJ Deuble Counterpoint ) Saxophone M. Morris, 
Name. ABB rcrscritsenste scenes 
Street City State. Needl 


Meriden, Conn., Local 55—James (Babe) Moran. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—John C. Kalin- 
owski. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Fay Anderson. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—James E. Carroll, Ray 
Wm. Johnson, George G. Merrill, Jr., Maximo 
Lopez Rivera, David M. Gardner, Philip Zwilling, 
Martin D. Dixon, Richard B. Collins, Richard 
O'Brien, Harlan B. Rogers, Jr. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Louis Clermont, 
Guy Parent, Aldor Morin. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Don Quinn, Mrs. 
J. Rudolph Peterson, Alexander Senn, Donald N. 
Carlson, Victor C. Lessine, Gerard C, Kenerson, 
Richard H. Fay, Theodore Ptashne. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Blue Barron, Neil 
Brady, Salvatore Alcury, Julius J. Clark, Jerry J. 
Chaison, Jimmie V. Chisare, Cass J. Carr, Alfredo 
Donadelle, Walter M. Ensley, Anthony M. Falco, 
Massimo Freccia, Bradford H. Greene, Lloyd T. 
Grimes, Ralph Gilbert, William Hanin, William 
M. Howard, Edward F. Hippolitus, Eugene Ignelzi, 
V. J. H. Jablonski, Buddy Joh Albert Kauf- 
man, Al Levine, Samuel L. Matlowsky, Haywood 
Libero Marotta, Alvah R. Morrison, 
Thomas S$. Mahoney, Warren B. Meyers, Herbert 
Philip A. Romano, James Smith, Wini- 











Music experience 
Wovid you like to earn the Bachelor of Music Degree? 

















FREE? GREAT NEW DRUM CATALOG asost ComPLETE IN THE WORLD) 

We are wae for payee B (oxtainal Paris) oy Musser Vibes and Se 
ibes and mbas, Premier Drum Co., England; WFL, wy 

Ludwig, and Slingerland Drums and Accessories. A complete line of A. Zildjian 

. Reconditioned ~— i % vibes and celestas. Famous Carroll 

Hickory and Alumi-Flash 

Write for your copy ng ews py items most interested in. 


// 


WG i 


DRUM SERVICE 











 TROMBONISTS 


In*Original Version BEETHOVEN‘ S Famous 
DREI EQUALI For 4 TROMBONES 


as performed by all great trombone sections, including the NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC section, in regular concerts. SCORE and PARTS printed 
on long-wearing paper. PROGRAM NOTES included. 

SEND $1.00 — NEW YORK BRASS ENSEMBLE 


4114 AVENUE K, BROOKLYN 10, N. Y. 


~~ 2666644444444. 
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Charles Koff Arrangements for B-FLAT CLARINET SOLO 


as featured by CHESTER HAZLETT 


Mendelssohn Concerto, Czardas, Lakme, Carmen, Zigeunerweisen, Flight of the Bumble-Bee. 
With Piano Accompaniment, $1.00 Prepaid. 


ORCHESTRATIONS FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA (MANUSCRIPT) ON RENTAL OR SALE. 
See Your Dealer or Write: KOFF MUSIC CO., 1418 Bentley Ave., los Angeles 25, Calif. 














SIMONE MANTIA 
NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. Cl 6-0430 
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PIANO- BREAKS! 


ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
arrangements for improvising 
the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
ie effects to Gill in. 
tend cg > ee oan, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studie B.'P. O. Box 165. Wheaton, Illinois 








. 2nd EDITION 
: COMPLETE 
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fred Scott, Al Shankman, Harold Singer, Ralph 
Tarrats, Stanley Weiss, Samuel K. Warren, Jerome 
Bernstein, Arthur Bressman, Saul Bigel, Virginia 
S$ Blyden, Sully Childs, Harry H. Dogan, Thomas 
V. Eliassen, Robert Harvell, Henry Herrera, James 
C. Heard, Allan L. Kimmel, Dorothy Motley, Chas. 
L. Rosenberg, Maurice J. Rocco, Philip F. Solomon, 
Morton Sapshin, Royal L. Smith, Hyman Wolfson, 
Jerry Wald, Roy Smeck, Earl R. Wells. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Irving Slifkin, George 
Jackson, Mariano Sico, Charles R. Wright, James 
D. Gaston, Michael Calabrese, John DeChiara, Al- 
fredo Villanueva, Bennie Robinson, Floyd Hickman, 
Mel Coronel, William A. Griffiths. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—J. A. William, Lloyd 
L. Lucas, Roy Edwards. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Walter H. 
Kranz. 

Omaha, Nebr., Local 70—Robert (Bobby Pell) 
Pellicio. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Paul A. Bolzing, Grace 
Cecilia Mitchel, Florence B. Casmer, William F. 
DeStefano, Thomas H. Ebbert, Jos. Giordano, H. 
B. Kent. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Earl Nelson. 

Portland, Maine, Local 364—Charles R. Finks. 

Providence, R. 1., Local 198—Thomas (Croteau) 
Ladd. 

Peoria, Il., Local 26—Eben Lou Campbell, Roy 
R. Evans, Donald E. Wagner, Jean Reese, Harry E. 
Barnes, Robert H. Lee, Mischa E. Beard, Chester 
L. Haines, Robert L. Wilson, Roy C. King. 

Richmond, Va., Local 695—Hilliard Witherspoon. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Addie Lou Brewer. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Ruth W. Drake, 
Ray Q. Valdemar. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Wm. L. Nelson. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Kenneth K. 
Keehne. 

Scranton, Pa., Local 120—Pauline Marmo. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Richard McKibbon, 
Charles Napoli. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Helen Piper, Othel 
Hayes, Maynard Tampoulos, Eugene Lathrop, Wally 
Bratton, Hugh Oriard, George E. Smith, Louis 
Michaels, Beulah Michaels, Clarence Lewis, Al 
Lowery. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 





Winslow J. Kelley, Jos. A. (Ted) Rejter, Thelma 
Fabian, Irvin Williams, Woodrow R. Ostlund, 
Willis H. Brewer, Jr., Violet L. Jackson, Jean A. 
Feely, Sam Hyster, Bert C. Benton, Chester W. 
Harris, Louis L. Schneider, Paul E. Cephas, Ches- 
ter L. Christopher, Frank J. Pastuszak, Joseph C. 
DeMarco, Charles E. Wolter, Donald T. Thompson, 
Henry M. Moore, S. N. (Sy) Nelson, A. Russell 
Barton, Julius L. Logghe, Jr. 


San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Eddie LaFrank, John 
E. Stiles, James Boyce. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—Lionel Casamiro. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Miss F. Dahl, 
William Corner, Edward Everitt, Percy Faith, R. A. 
Powell, Harvey Johnson, Clare Taylor, H. J. Waite, 
George B. Wilson, Henry Wright. 

Uniontown, Pa., Local 596—Robert Blackford, 
Frank Flemming, Don Wittebort. 

Vancouver, B. C., Can., Local 145—Dexter Ferris, 
Thomas Symington. 

Wausau, Wis., Local 480—Louis Balz, Vernon 
Semling, E. Randt, Edward Pregont, Geo. Schultz, 
Fred Waldburger. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Stuart Ellison, 
Anthony Vespa, Robert R. Puffer. 


ERASURES 


Aurora, Il., Local 181—John Hix, Geo. King. 

Auburn, Maine, Local 409—Norman Elvin. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Lyle Babcock, 
Jarvey (Crip) Bergeron, George Ellis, Gene Landry, 
Gus T. Little, Jules Madere, Joseph McCusker, 
Ralph Pottle, Earl Rankin, Charles Sawyer, Doug- 
las Stevens, Charles Stuckey, C. B. Cutrer, Russell 
Doss, Willis Miller, Robert Foster, Howard Green, 
John Hargs, Felix Martin, Allen Matthews, Betty 
Barlow, Nolan Bernard, Richard Collier, Grundy 
Harbert, Betty Sue Lyons, James Torok, Mrs. J. 
C. Williams, James C. Williams. 

Baraboo, Wis., Local 327—James R. Akana, Geo. 
Perry. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Ralph S. Waugh. 


30—Eugene P. Ehlenz, , 


Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Albert Balog, Don Dd, 
Chapman, Larry Cooper, John J. DePolo, Stanley 
Gregorin, Raymond Grumney, Denis B Heller, BA 
(Kolns) Kolnsberg, Frank S. Laurie, Vincent Mar. 

1 Paradi Arthur Rakoczi, Betty 
Skidmore, Albert Strukel, Angelo Vienna, Andy 


Wilson, John A. — 
Danbury, Cona., Local 87—Harold Blood, Alfred 
Ralph 


Connolley, Marvin Crofut, Eleanor Dow, 
Gaudioso, Louis Gioia, Donald Partrick. 

Hazelton, Pa., Local 139—Marion Correlli, Pred 
Benner, Robert Bush, Emoryn Hinkle, Pat Me 
Gready, William Sgro, John Smerecky, Sr., Willig 
Ungemach, Anthony j. Yannarell, Edward Suski, 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Harry Barris, Johg 
Bean, James R. Baxter,- Lyman Gandee, W. 
Herman, William Hoch, Al Kalie, Harold M 
Theodore E, Mullitt, Jad Paul, Chuy Reyes, Eagle 
Spencer, Jack Statham, David Street. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—LoWanda Lange 

Miami, ae Local 655—Thomas F. Welch, jg, 

New, York, N. Y¥., Local 802—Elwood V. Bald 
win, Saul Bigel, Russell F, Cronin, Robert @ 
Craig, Belmont Fisher, Julius H. Fink, Max Pro 
mer, Paul D. Givonetti, Harry L. Garey, Edwig 
G. Kehrt, Leo W. Lakritz, Anthony P. Porciellg, 
Edward Roach, George Fields, Jolar Finn, Jame 
Lewis, Carmela Maino, Henry Jones, Jr., Billy 
Arnold, Avedes Arzrouni, Louis R. Bredice, Wm, 
English, Jose L. Guiu, Coleman Hawkins, Ace Har. 
ris, Earl A. Hodges, William A. Jamison, Louis T, 
Jordan, Curtis Laing, Daniel Lagarino, Joe L, 
Lawrence, James R. Mundy, M. C. Morin, Edward 
Owen, Linwood Proctor, Luis Russell, Gene Wil 
liams, Marie Schiselman, Charles Touchette. 

Newark, N. J.» Local 16—Hal Thornton, Md 
Coronel, Michael Melillo, William Ford. 

Omaha, Nebr., Local 70—Gene A. Farrell. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Joan J. (Price) Coldren, 

Phoenix, Ariz., Local 586—Edward Todd, Joe 
Todaro, Lavonne Schramm, Wm. Reis, Frank Holt. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Arthur Weiland, 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—A. William Arnold, 
Marvin Greer, Betty J. Moore, Roy Webb, Dee May 
Barnes, Frances Catera, Inez Coleman, Bruno Gi- 
uffrida, Walter Graham, Darrell L. Graves, Lloyd 
Krause, Edwin A. Lane, Robert Lommasson, Della 
McCullough, Robert McCullough, Penny McKeon, 
Pete Malaney, Carl Martino, Fred Miller, Robert 
Montague, Frank Pendola, Goldie Phillips, Eugene 
Price, Mark Roberts, Johnnie C. Root, Sue S. Bed- 
well, Forrest Skaggs, E. L. Tommy Thomas, Bill 
D. Williams. 

Salinas, Calif., Local 616—Ray Jensen, Carl 
Quataro, Lloyd E. Dyer, Gene Peterson, George C. 
Tanguary, Allen Knight. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 1533—Daniel F. Barnhart, 
George E. Avery, Joseph Brocato, Frank Cambra, 
Bob Collins, Lee Corday, Betty B. Bexter, Jose 
Flores, Peter Flores, Pedro (Teppy) Herrerra, Chas, 
M. (Lee Ross) Jackson, Lloyd Jackson, George F. 





Jansen, Maxine Lewis, Carmen A. Luciano, Donald 
C. Mitchell, Robert M. McFadyen, Peter Phillips, 
Edwin Silva, Paul Spiros, Robert V. Turner, James 
Holland, Harold Ingle, Harold Oldham, Roderick 


Swearegin, Sal Turco, Robert E. Lewis. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—June Bean. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Richard W. Brirgcss, 
Douglas A. Carlson, Richard A. Carlson, Puiul } 
Christenson, Brewer Lee Clark, Darwin E. Court 
(Bud) Cunnin 








Norman P. Crevier, Ernest J. m 
Luther G. Dike, Luther O. Fossum, Lyle D 
Gutsche, Frank W. Lewis, William H. Lewis 
James J. Long, Joseph Magelie, Kathryn Magelie 
Patrick H. Marrone, Theodore A. Massie, Kenneth 
E. McKenzie, Fred W. Mussehl, Oscar E. Oliver 
Russell W. Papenhausen, Frank J. Patsuszak, 
Percy W. Reynolds, Ronald J. Rhein, Donald F 
Saunders, Glen A. (Bud) Schafer, Marie Schefeluk 
Elizabeth F. Smith, Robert D. Smith, Charles W 
Smithson, Henry Smolak, Lyle W. (Laal X. 
Streeter) Streeter, Robert E. Temple, Clair R. 
Wagner. 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Beacon, N. Y., Local 559—Timothy Brockett, 
Donald Cadwallader, Margaret Hoskins, Bill Jones, 
Gerald McElduff, Asterius Matakos, Highland 
Warner, Buddy Wilson. 

Bethichem, Pa., Local 411—Arthur H. Hughes. 

Everett, Wash., Local 184—Leonard Danielson, 
Will Chase, Martin Funk, George Galvin, Dean 
Geary, Vern Marcoe, Max Russell, Josephine Rus 
sell, Wayne Schroeder, Margaret Schroeder, Clyde 
Speakes, Glen Wilde. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Alfred Brasili, Earl 
A. Brown, Walter C. Cove, Mario Cornacchia, 
Robert Catalini, Fernando Caffoni, Patsy Del Bove, 
George Henstridge, Holden Harlow, Franklin W. 
Harlow, Edwin E. Karrela, Leon Papierre, Lionel 
A. Lozeau, Thomas Lunetta, Joseph Morin, Ru 
dolph Minichiello, Anthony Montesion, Francis 
Nourie, Edward Palumbo, Joseph Petricca, Jr. 
Harold Rawson, Robert E. Soldini, G. A. Salvatore. 

Grand Island, Neb., Local 777—Anthony Day, 
Robert J. Stransky, Frederick (Jack) Thorne, Dom 
ald Keller, John Keller, Victor Keller. 

Hazelton, Pa., Local 139—Wilson Barto, Paul 
Bonomo, John Braskie, Joseph Fritz, Thelma Gray 
Gable, Michael Gennaro, Eugene Lombardo, James 
Lombardo, Gustave L. Messa, Willard Nause, Joha 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
{ 


AT HOME 


NILES BRYANT SCHOO! 


Bryant Bldg., Washingtor 











DRUMMERS 


A Modern Approach 
to Rudimental Study 


SAM ULANO’S 


RUDI-BOPS 


FOR THE 
ADVANCED DRUMMER 


Order Now - Price $1.50 


LANE PUBLISHING CO. 
1739 Boston Road, Bronx, New York 














GUITAR-LICKS! 


Find improvising difficult; ideas limited? Add 
to your knowledge with 50 Modern Licks, Runs. 
Apply to own take-off styles of Christian, 
Barnes, Reinhardt, etc., transcribed from record- 
ings. Strictly professional material. $1.00 
postpaid. No C.O.D.’s. Ask your local dealer 
or order direct. DEALERS - TEACHERS — Write 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 
lock Box 267 Chicago 90, Illinois 


TEACHERS: Add to Your Income 


the first time, this manufacturer of fine 
bras trument mouthpieces is appointir 
Exclusive proposition ava 
sble to teachers with following. Please give 
details in your first letter. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








teacher-agent 


compiete 
BOX 715 
551 FIFTH AVE. 








AD LIB THE MELODY 
FOLIO OF 6 QUICK AD LIB IDEAS, $1.00 
Also Special Offer: Be-Bop System Chord Ad 
Lib, arrange at sight method, 25 Riff Choruses, 
200 Hot Licks, ‘‘Walking Bass," 50 piano, 
accordion or guitar intros. Any instrument. 
All for $3.00. Combo Material—Intros, Endings, 
Chasers; 2 or 3 way Riffs. FREE descriptive 
literature. Send 50c mailing charge on C.O.D.’s, 


Win Neher Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pa, 








WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS 
A TIMELY MANUAL 
“On OBTAINING a GOOD TONE” 


A Treatise for developing tone production in play- 
ing the Saxophone, Trumpet, Trombone, etc., with 
exercises for the controlling of air, exercises for 
developing and strengthening muscles used in 
blowing on a wind instrument, and useful hints 
on relaxation while playing. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


Joseph Pepe, 1439 W. 5th St.,Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 








Danceable!! _Listenable!! 


MODERN TO BOP 
Combos Up to 7 Men 
GREATEST LIST. YOUR NEW MUSIC STARS. 
ALL STAR ARRANGEMENTS 
BOX 603 - - SHARPSVILLE, PENNA. 











APRIL, 1950 








Palucci, Steve Pensock, Leo Poncheri, Peter Schott, 
Emerson Sabo, Paul Shenowsky, Harry Shepp, Jos. 
Takach, George Thomas, Royce Wallace, Louis 
Yanarell. 

Key West, Fla., Local 202—Charles Filer, Ramon 
Correa, 

LaCrosse, Wis., Local 201—Edw. Bakalars, Albin 
Bina, John S. Furrenes, Ftank Modahl, Harvey B. 
Rank, Jerome (Pete) Newburg. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Robert D. Allemang, 
Charles K. Anderle, Donald R. Batty, Theodore 
Bielefeld, Gordon W. Cole, Sr., Howard Foreman, 
Danny Gaunt, Robert L. Glover, Gordon Goodman, 
Leonard L. Harlan, Harry O. Holt, Eugene A. 
Hunt, Gilbert Lester, Russell A. Lowry, James 
DeSollar, Warren M. Barnes, Carl Zaisser, Bradicy 
Woodhull, Jack H. Watters, Burton R. Stewart, 
Robert L. Smith, Donald F. Sherry, Lowell Mead, 
Donald T. Mason, John D. Kitsmiller, Wayne M. 
Jenkins, Kenneth Lytal, David L. Wolfe. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Edward T. Paul, 
Clovis C. Stiles, Beverly Stone, Patricia A. Straker, 
Dinky Stuart, Joseph Sulmeyer, Bruce W. Sum- 
mers, Vivian Roe Sweet, Adrian C, Tanguay, 
Theo. W. Tannchill, Robert E. Tanner, Norvell C, 
Tante, Walter Tapscott, Ed. (Piano) Taylor, Eugene 
Terra, Salli C. Terri, Bertrum L. Thomas, Elliott 
Thoromon, Eugene W. Toles, Joseph E. Toomey, 
Walfred Toppi, Merwyn B. Tucker, Joseph H. 
Underwood, John G. Vail, Robert L. Von Huss, 
Judy Van Marten, Russell Van Voorhis, Clyde E. 
Vaughn, Charles W. Vorce, Stuart Walker, Wayne 
Walker, Scott Waller, Mozelle Walters, Vern G. 
Walton, Howard H, Warren, Lu Watters, Lyle R. 
West, Robert C. Westcott, Bob L. White, Irwin B. 
Wiener, Vallee A. Wilds, Joe B. Wilkinson, Bill 
Williams, J. E. Wilson, John R. Winn, Leon J. 
Wirth, Napau Woodd, Jr., Gerald A. Young, Leona 
Zacuto, Franklin Zimmerman. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Richard F. Callaway, 
Jr., Alton Delmore, Hulon Morgan, Lyn A. Mc- 
Natt, Marion Peacock, Robert A. Whittington, 
Marcus, S. Van Story, Philip Bivens, Rabon Del- 
more, Don E. Gilbert. 

Montreal, P. Q., Can., Local 406—Marie Cogan, 
Claude Beaulieu, Lucien Brosseau, Leo Lacaille, 
Adele Lalonde, Chuck Peterson, Ralph Verdoni, 
Henry Beland, Rene Girard, Albert Harris, Rene 
Larin, Gabriel Lalande, Marcel Vezina, George 
Vincent. 

Paterson, N. J., Local 248— Georgia B. Heal, 
Al F. Cannie, Paul Fiduccia, Melvin Flanzman, 


William Friedhoff, Merrill Gridley, Sr., James 
Kerr, Henry Lorenzi, Henry Senick, William 
Smeriglio. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Joseph Eger, Hobart 
T. Feldman, Frank Gajer, Jr., David B. Johns, 
James T. Metzger, Charles L. Mullin, Jr., Wm. 
C. Miller, Byron (Ron) Rowland, Frederick Sand. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—John Adams, Paul 
(Athans) Athanasulis, Harry Baker, Ely Balgley, 
Eugene Brigati, George Brooks, Ralph Brown, 
Ruth Calkins, A. DePelteau, Stanley Gomula, 
Ernest Greenleaf, David Laux, Louis Marchetti, 
Julius Marzotto, M. Pellizzaro, W. Petersen, Jos. 
Supple, Arthur Robinson, Earl Wyble, Russell 
Johnston. 

Pana, Ill., 

Ridgway, 
W. Weis, Patr 


Local 326—Ronald Hinton. 
Pa., Local 317—Daniel I z, John 


k Scaefer, Sar 


Mel\ ™ Hu d, M i 

William C. Locke, Sam Malone, J 
Darnell Moore, Herman Morgan, M 
Stanley Smith, Jesse Walls, Bunny V 

Superior, Wis., Local 260 rle Bertzy 
Katherine Bertzyki, Charles Christ . 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Gordon K. 
Wheeler, Rudy Reyes, Marion Busby, R. J. Bryan. 

Stockton, Calif., Local 189—F e Brummett. 

Troy, N. Y., Local 13—Richard Cremisio, Paul 
Ervin, David Done, William Grattan, Carl Isager, 
Carmen Julian, Robert Maynard, Warren Munton, 
Martin Smith, William Saunders, Frank Thompson, 
Ida Van Bergen, Rojgie Wright. 

Wichita, Kans., Local 297—William D. Angle, 
Ellis H. Beeghley, Melba L. Bram, Fred E. Brown, 
Beth Lyon, Vivian H. Melancon, Joan P. O'’Bry- 
ant, Connie M. Simmons, James M. Simmons, 
Pedro Tapia. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Josephine A. Sal- 
zarulo, Richard M. Carter, Richard M. Adshead, 
Harold W. Black, George Cohen, Philedore Co- 
lette, Patricia Charbonneau, Walter S. Congram, 
Garfield S$. Cormey, Clifford Cort, Karl C. Deit- 
mer, Elmer Johnson, Jos. Lucci, Edward F. O’Con- 
nor, Robert P. Simonelli, George V. Simpwn, 
Leonard S. Smith. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Arthur C. Hom- 
me, Jr., Arthur R. Small, Robert A. Eck. 





EXPULSIONS 


Appleton, Wis., Local 337—Howard Bowe, Wm. 
Bradlee, Vernon Beyer, Rudolph Cherkasky, Paul 
Jahnke, Adeline DeLeeuw, Frederick Flood, Alvin 
Eick, Dean Gray, Arnold Johnson, Raymond 
Krieger, Clarence Kemmeter, Carlos Kent, George 
Kleckner, George Kriehn, Norbert LaCount, Ken- 
neth Mattern, David McCormick, George Mat- 
thews, Verne Parker, Jamea Quall, William Siebers, 
Roy Schermitzler, Arnold Yaeger. 


Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Harold Essig, Joseph 
Maize, Frank A. Scattene, Jr. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Paul Henneberger, John 
J. (Sohrauer) Morrison, Jacob D. Hewitt, Oskar 
I, Nordh, James L. (Step) Wharton, 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Ruben A. Tweedy, 
Joseph A. Fud Livingston, 

Key West, Fla., Local 202—Hector Barosso. 

Neenah-Menasha, Wis., Local 182—Don Schanke, 
Mildred Schmidt, Elaine Denny, Mack Lunsford, 
Donald Zolwoski, Les Londre, Sandy Lunsford, 
Carlton Bauer, Fred Flood, Stanley Howman, 
Eugene Mattern, Gerald Mattern, Harvey Nash, 
Robert Colby, Clarence Gracyalny, Harold Riviers, 
Kenneth Mattern, Richard Mattern. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Amsterdam, N.’ Y., Local 133—Arthur W. Hoefs, 
Jr., Donald Loucks. 

Appleton, Wis., Local 337-—Paul Grignon, Duane 
Tober, Ralph Becker, Donald Gerhartz, Adeline 
DeLeeuw, Clarence Gracyalny, William Bradlee, 
eng Mattern, Dean Gray, Leonard Kasten, Robt. 
Wilch. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—James Athens, Benedict 
Douglass Aucoin, Joe Capp, Serge Chaloff, Wm. W. 
Kahakalau, Jr., Willard M. Murdock, Anthony 
Sherbo, Jr., Raymond Stewartson, James J. Canty, 
Julio F. Incardone, Terry Page, Caroline R. Wildes, 
Vincent A. DeMattia, Jessie S. Hester, Robert 
C. Hoffmann, Vitali Podolsky, Betty Ann Potter, 
Thomas H. Holohan, Jr., Richard Lombardi, 
Israel L. Sklar. 
we Ore., Local 700—Warren Cyrus, Sims 

Vilson. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Eleanor Punsky, June 
Scofidie, William Monroe, Gerould Town, George 
Adams, Joseph Ross, Jr., Charles Dixon, Michael 
Zampogna, Robert Isherwood, Charles Armstrong, 
George Cooper, Henry Schoolmaster, Orrie Beebe, 


Everett Emerson. 
Beacon, N. Y., Local 559—James Yanarella, 


Edward Gruendle. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 10—Mrs. George Lewis, 
Adam Horvath, John G. Raptis, Michael $. Zajac, 
Lewis G. Kern, Pauline M. Kendall, Edwin J. 
Zima, Sol Weintraub, Dean McCollom, Jerry C. 
Flusek, Carlo Di Nardo, Charles Honsa, Haskell 
Laramie, Josephine Gold Lind Joh Rus- 
sell M. Jolly, Manuel F. Milian, Frankie Schenk, 
Paul Benny, John H. Muenzenberger, Dan G. 
Little. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Joseph F. Williams, 
Timothy Overton, Len Bowden, George Rhodes, 





Fred Trotter, Virgil Florence, Frank L. Robinson, . 


Armand Ellison, Charles Wilson, Lafayette Tomp- 
kins, Rochester Coleman, Lawrence Cook, Walter 
L. Scott, Willie Lucas, Myrtle Johnson, Richard 
E. Vaughn, John R. Gilbert, Marjorie Snell, Roy 
Slaughter, Richard L. Jones. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Richard C. (Buster) 
Andrews, Albert Balog, Nick Favitta, George A. 
Fusco, Robert (Kolns) Kolnsberg, Virginia M. 
Poole, Cesar Scaffidi, Albert Strukel. 


Mich., Local 5—Rudolph (Rudy) Bal- 

] er E. Broyles, Leonard Christian, Eugene 
tte , Jack Fowler, Roy J. (Jim 

( rett, Cyril Guthoerl, Elbert G. Lang- 

ly Rafael G. () Mendez) 

1 Mitchell, Essic G. ? Edward 

Maurice (Mau, Marice) 

, Robert S. (Bob Wayne) 


Wells, Mirco Zecchin. 
Local 90—Charles Wilson, 
i, Local 289—Johnny Wright. 
h., Local 184—Fred Saunders, Bert 


Elizabeth, N. J.» Local 151—Teddy Gesek, Nor- 


} ics, 

Fitchburgh, Mass., Local 173—Clito Piermarini. 

Grand Island, Neb., Local 777—Denton J. Reff, 
George Richards, Harvey R. Hanson. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Howard Deanto. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134—Douglas Seymour. 

Key West, Fla., Local 202—John Bennet, W. J. 
Schlosser, Gildo Canalejo, Helen Morgan, Gould 
Curry. 

Fayaettville, Ark., Local 273—David J. Burleson. 

Kansas City,Mio., Local 34—Turney Gibson. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Eugene P. Ehlenz, 
Robert G. Smith, Edward H. La Fleur, Ethel 
Schroeder, Ishmael Schroeder. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Robert Hawkins. 

Montreal, P. Q., Can., Local 406—Maurice Fine, 
Rolande Martin, Frances Botner, Dominick Las- 
toria, Henry Beland, Marcel Vezina, Damien La- 
londe, Marcelle Graton, Joe May, Abe Herman, 
William Dadson, Marcel England, Rene Larin, 
Maurice Cohen, Lucien Brosseau. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Albert A. Sims, George 
Wagner, Stanley V. Karling. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Basil G. A. Rallis, 
Terry Radler, Arthur L. Seaberg, Daniel Stern, 
Steve C. Samuel, Benjamin S. Sudano, Yannis 
Spartacos, Joseph Smith, Arthur Skrilow, Martin 
Steinberg, Michael J. Sabol, Larry Steiner, Char- 
lotte Sanders, Melvin Silon, John Stoney, John 
Taylor, Harry Thaler, Stanley Tarner, Elmer 
Williams, Robert E. White, John S. Wallowitch, 
James Wright, George D. Williams, Floyd Wil- 
liams, Gene Williams, Eiko Yoshizato, Roy Bran- 
ker, James T. Curry, Leonard Garr, John P. Clare, 
Claude G. Garreau, George Hall, Earl A. Hodges, 
Frances G. Laughlin, Carmela Maino, Louis 
Prima, Luis D, C. Sirgado, Abdul Salaam, Jos. 
Thomas, Iris Trebacz, Ayedes Arzrouni, Albert 
Anzini, James B. Austin, Jr., Al Apollon, Ernest 
O. Brown, Ernst Breuer, Joseph Barraco, Clifford 
Comoroda, Una M. Carlisle, Charles B. Carr, 
Leonard Cohen, James Collis, Edward Di Biase, 










ANY DESIRED LENGTH 
UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED TO GIVE 
SERVICE AND 
SATISFACTION 
CHOICE OF COLOR: 
RED. BLACK 


dik 


FIN-DER 
SAX-SLING 








NEW! Simplified E-Z WAY 
BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


DESIGNED JUST FOR ORCHESTRA 
AND BAND LEADERS 

NOW .. . with no technical knowledge 
needed, YOU keep accurate records requi 
by Federal and State Payroll Reports. Keeps 
track of ALL musica! income, expenses 
week by week for one year. Saves many 
times its low cost. Leatherette spiral bound 
84%2x 11 book form, simple instructions. 
Contains convenient Social Security and 
Weekly Withholding Tables. Complete, 
only $3.50 id, C.0.D., or rushed to 
you on FIVE DAYS’ APPROVAL. Write 

JUNO PUBLISHERS 
938 Bellflower Ave., $. W., Canton 10, Ohio 











DRUMMERS... APRIL 
ISSUE NOW READY! 


Don’t miss the April issue of SAM ULANO’S 

MONTHLY PROGRESSIVE STUDY CHARTS. 

Gives you the following six new practice 

routines. Only $1.00 entire issue. This 

is what you get: 

1—RUDIMENTAL STUDY—VOL. 5 

2—WORKING WITH BRUSHES 

3—SAMBA 

4—FOLLOWING THE CONDUCTOR and 
SETTING TEMPO in the DANCE BAND 

5—READING CHART—VOL. 3 

6—WORKING WITH THE RHYTHM SECTION 

ONLY $1.00—Full Refund If Not Satisfied. 

ORDER NOW! 
SAM ULANO SCHOOL FOR DRUMMERS 
1739 Boston Road, New York 60, N. Y. 














The Rockwell School of Tuning 


Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited. Course 
practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos. 
Competent instructors. Licensed by Pennsyivania 
State Board for Vocational Education. V.A. Contract, 


Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 





LEARN TO ARRANGE 
by studying the SY OLIVER - DICK JACOBS 
system of MODERN APPLIED ARRANGING. 
one oy step, you learn all the devices used by 
leading gers. I i i 











with the SP IV AK Arranger and Transposer. 

Four part harmony for all instruments at a 

flash. Write your own music with the new 

re ln nine Mn im laa 
Z '. 

for both items. . 
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Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
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Jerry Fevola, Richard D. Finch, Jean C. Gebhardt, Pensacola, Fla., Local 283—Arthur Alpert, N.C. <A. Thomas, Nathaniel Taylor, Jamies V. Tambo, M. Edwards, Gertrude Elton, Robert H. Bj Edw: 
Mildred D. Gutekunst, Erroll Garner, Alfred G. Kozell, Mike Foley, Cliff Beckham, George James R. Wright, Harold E. West, Cesare W. Charles Eckert, Ramon Fernandez, Herbert w, Fin. Edw: 
Graziano, Evelyn L. Harrison, Ernest Holmes, Walkicy, H. Wayne Smith, Don Barber, Johnny Borgia, Reinaldo Davila, Herbert Herr, Bruce ney, Harry H. Freidman, Ralph B. Freun Jame 

‘ William L. Hargrave, Charles W. Huffine, Louis Van, James Yindel. Healy, Levi J. Mann, Jr., Alexander Wrighter, Alex B. Fila, Maxine Freeman, Edwin Flatte, Jos, Willi 

4a Kish, Gregory Jones, Frank Kovarick, Louis Kallao, Philadelphia, Pa., Local 274—George Allen, Chester Brandon, Fernando Canizares, Michacl H. A. Frazier, Larry Farkas, Irving M. Feldstein, John 

b oe, E. Lord, Isidore Leibowitz, Joe L. Law- Ernest Appline, Luke Bright, Moses P. Brown, Cleary, Daniel J. Hardy, Anthony T. Harkness, Clifford H. Fols, Joseph E. Finn, Jr., Michae} fiam 

Robert » John A. Merenda, Gabriel Walter Carter, Henry Clements, George Craig, Melvin Herman, Haven A. Johnson, Murray Kos- Franz, Harry Fisher, Robert B. Forman, Alexander Prazi 

4 Mannariao, Allan Miller, Quentin V. O'Brien, Herbert Forman, Preston Gennett, William Green, off, Joseph A. Kramer, Peter Leone, Noe R. R. Fogerty, Virginia L. Fenton, john ~ Fontana, Holle 

i Linwood Proctor, Louis A. Perez, Alonzo R. Fred Hauser, William Henderson, Carl Hinton, Lopez, Daniel J. Lynch, Johnny Marco, Leocadio Jerry Fischl, Michael J. Flynn, Ernest Fraser, Knig’ 

* Pointer, Jr., James Sherman, Louis Ramirez, Leroi Herman Johnston, Richard Martin, William Minor, Martinez, Louis J. Massa, Joseph Matteo, John W. Hugh A. Ferguson, Fred Guss, Louis Guideue, Vivia 

i Russell, Billy Arnold, Jos. B. Bonbrest, Marie Bran- Eugene Robinson, Herman Smith, Earl Stark, Mason, Jr., Louis McIntosh, Herbert Morgan, Robt. Rodney H. Gott, Benjamin Goldfield, Philip Green, Sherr 

ged nen, Herbert Curbelo, Bob Chester, Frank Culley, Harry Tucker, Alfred Taylor, Lloyd Whitley, D. Nicholas, Antonio E. Perez, Celso V. Perez, John J. Giambruno, Joseph Gustaferro, Mack Gor. Bobb 
< Jerome J. Feingold, Jose L. Guiu, Abdallah I. Clarence Williams, Alex Caldwell, Jimmie Hinsley, Hubbell Pierce, Vincent Ramirez, Johnny Rodri- don, Socorro Garcia, Jack C. Gonzalez, Caroline alice 
ne Buhaina, William A. Jamison, Henry Jones, Jr., Joseph A. Small, David Simmons. guez, Rudolph Shulterbrant, Joseph J. Steele, Eli Mazzocca, Julius Miller, Maric Makula, Anthony Solon 
+ M. Morin, Louis Ort, Frank Petice, Michael Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—John E. Vossler, Thompson, Jr., Leonard Grumet, Rafael A. Garcia, Molina, Felix Martinez, Ave Matthews, Ahmad Pla 
’ Riley, Luis Russell, Nathaniel Smith, Clarence Don Linton. - Eleanor M. Gough, Stanley Goodman, Samuel R. H. A. Malik, Philip Mollica, Adam A, Melone, Ro 
S. Sherlock, Tommy D. Tucker, Charlies Touchette, Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—Melville Sandrew. Goldman, Hilda M. Gonzales, Morton I. Gold- Jr., Leroy V. Mason, Norman T. Meisner, Rub; John 
5 Rudolph J. Williams, Raymond G.- Wilson. Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Leo Lukehart, Frank man, Milton W. Gold, Harold W. Grossman, Frank W. Marsh, Fitzgerald E. Mailard, Mary B. Mont Mich: 
New Castle, Pa., Local 27—George Thomas, Negleman, Jr. Garone, Harold M. Greenberg, Ralph Glanstein, gomery, Jackie McLean, Robert Marx, Charles R. Jc 
Chester Garwig. Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Clyde Bellin, Jane R. William Hoffman, Edward Harris, Jack Hilfinger, N: Mazza, Stephan Maljan, John L. L. Morris, Mann 
Neensh-Menasha, Wis., Local 182—Joc Kocrnar, Cregan, Joan J. (Joan Price)) Coldren, Joseph J. M. Mario Herbert, Russ Hale, Samuel Hinton, Felix A. Nolasco, Clifford E. Natalie, Arthur H, B. No 
Richard Mattern, George W. Perry. Dove, Harry G. Kleber, William Kosinski, Marie Adrien L. Harris, Victor H. Hunter, Walter C. Nelson, Jr., Hugo Nati, Eleanor H. Nichols, Joe John 
New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Thos. A. Good- E. Mollers. Holland, Roosevelt Howerton, Miguel A. Hernan- Nagan, Bertram Nass, Theodore Navarro, Vincent Toma 

man. Pana, Ill., Local 326—John Leighty. dez, Anibal Herrero, Revel K. Hartshorne, Fritz T. Nola, John J. Nigro, Louis Odell, Jo: 
Richmond, Calif., Local 424—Norman Howsman, Hildenbrand, Ernest A. Henry, Marcel O. Horn, O'Neill, S. Ovryn, Stefan Osmolski, Cheriea a a 
ae John Toffoli, Pete Johnson. Irving 1. Hiller, Wolfgang Herschkowitsch, Rich- O'Connor, Jonathan Osaes, Ambrose Onolfi, Jose Charl 
Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Willard Broughman, ard S$. Holovania, Robert H. Halliez, Marie E. R. Oritz, Vassar D. Pugh, Samuel B. Price, Earl Yates 

. . Rudolf Favolora, Burton Dudder. Herbert, Sebastian Impellizieri, Keith R. Jessup, R. Powell, Arthur Pollman, Howard Pagan, Caj- : 

, Call © Deagan Chimes St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Leontine F. Petti- Clyde B. Jones, Harold A. Jacobs, Frederick H. vert P. Parlato, F. Benson Parrish, Joseph L, ~— 
DEAGAN TRIPLE OCTAVE CHIMES. (Shaker ford, Claude E. Bjorge, Robert G. Rieschl, Theo. Johnston, Earl V. Johnson, Theodore Jack, Harold Perrotta, Joseph Pollari, Richard M. Palanker, on 
type) 20 racks, 80 chimes. Restored like J. Mieske, Gerald Harstad. , E. Jordan, Betty Jassen, Joseph Jaffe, Jack Joseph- Josef Piastro, Simon Parmet, Cardinale G. Per. St. 
new. SPAM .....cceercecererereeo 250.00, Scranton, Pa., Local 120—Eddie Topar. ; son, Ralph Jones, Bruce J. Jones, Mary Kunu, pall, Emil F. Perna, Martin Pekar, Anita §, Chap’ 
TANGLEY “CALLIOPE, restored, manual or ‘ > yom er — at a oe. os oo ory _ a —— — it mee ve — = a Fe Webb 

“ ’ bi . McCann, Sai urco, Fran ambra. lerbert Kessler, Allen R. Keller, Bernar atz, nick J. Palalino, Anthony Prisco, Norman H. Pratt, 
eutemettc, LEE COMPANY San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Salvatore Spinali. Abraham A. Katz, Irwin Katz, Max Katz, Avivah Ruth T. Petchesky, Jean Permison, Helen G. W. — 
934 dine Selon, Yenee St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—Jewell Gilbert, Joe Kossow, Harry Karrass, Lawrence Karavanic, Irene Perrey, Frank Pulice, Luther Palmer, John Pel- San 
North aster ° Dorsey, Bennie ™ ae. Y Loeb, Matthew J. Kotkowski, Richard Loebl, Fran-  licane, Lorenzo Perez, Paul Palmieri, Leo Pod- San 
Superior, Wis., Local 260—Eugene Wangerin. cis P. Loubert, Ramon W. Littee, Melicent Lane, horzer, Rune Pehrson, Raymond J. Patti, Joseph 
Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Ted Driver, Harry Levinson, Marlys Logan, Leo La Forte, Pearlman, Harold G. Perkins, Paul Philipp, Pat a 
Laurence Ronsheimer. Charles F. Lange, Stanley Levy, Harvard Lavine, Paris, Michael Pacifico, Robert Preyer, Tina Pres 
Le PIANO TU N | NG San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Gerald Lano. Leonard Lieberman, Walter R. Lockhart, James  cott, Ruby A. Patterson, Bab M. Ryan, Jimmy Red- = 
arn Troy, N. Y., Local 13—Leo Verchereau. Lustgarten, Louis A. Lindholm, Rubin Liberman, rick, Abe Rotter, Walter Renold, Joseph Rodriguez, 
THE RIGHT WAY Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Jerry Bates, Edward J. Lopusznick, Morris Lane, Ottar Lofnes, Licoures L. Rassias, A. Russell, A. Russo, George | 
A a in Tunina, Reauletin Herbert Bertram, George Cane, Laurie Cormier, John S. Laronga, Vincent La Femina, Jean Lawson, C. Roy, Clara Rutin, Anthony Rapisardi, Jr., 
har saeee ey 0 ge eg wd Archie Cunningham Kenneth Gunther, George Dave Lipitz, Sadie Lipitz, William Levy, Emanuel Robert W. Ridolfi, Paul Ramirez, Jack M. Rothen. 
and Repairing in woes. Origin Lulham. Lipkin, Ruthe A. Lucier, Robert F. Lehmann, John berg, Alfred Z. Ranson, Isaac J. Royal, Harold A, 
BRAND SCHOOL OF SCIENTIFIC PIANO Vancouver, B. C., Can., Local 145—Betty Allen, Lynch, Joseph Marino, Clarence. H. Morrison, Ruderman, Leonard L. Ross, Daniel Rao, Joseph 
TUNING — Established in 1920. Doreen McLeod. Michael Magid, Louis Mastrocola, Jack Mitchell, Rosenthal, Charles A. Rampino, Vincente Rodri- 
220 East Sist Street, New York 28, N. Y. Wichita, Kans., Local 297—Donald G. Hunt, joseph W. Neder, Charles Mastropaolo, Anthony guez, Bartolo Ramos, Philip Pappaport, Edward 
BUtterfield 8-7712 Ellis H. Beeghley. Montecassino, Frank Marauzino, Elizabeth Menden- Rosenblum, Sabato A. Rainone, Rhoda S. Rabin, —_— 
Nester Pa., peor os oe hall, Salla D. Mitzel, Eugene Morong, Peter Mor- Marvin Rudisel, Melvin J. Rimmer, Allen Reeps, 
\ cz Worcester, Mass., a au + McGrath. reale, Sixto Martinez, Charles Mikitansky, James Alexis A. Ryan, Charles Sages, Arthur Schutt, ; 
Washington, D. C., Local 161—Armen Hacdorian, fF, McGuigan, William T. Miles, Colleen Murray, Kenneth E. Snell, Victor B. Smith, Aaron Schild, F 
Robert F. Montgomery, Abrasha Robofsky. Vincent J. McCleary, Joseph Montagnino, Andrew Tony Somela, Martin Shapiro, William W. A. Auge 
NEW PIANO “MUTE” York, Pa., Local 472—Fred P. Racine. = ay oe E. —s oe ——- ora rg bowers Al = og ere = oe 
& r! aro! « McKeon, Larry McDonough, mer L. Sternfeld, Joshua Schachter, Josep! avarese, Clif- 
Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night Maudlin, Everett C. McIntire, Thomas McConvey, ford Swezey, Benjamin Senitzky, Abe Schwardron, Bart 
Without Disturbing Others ERASURES Milton M. McPherson, Harriette I. Angelsbarg, Salvatore Savia, Magda Sved, Philip Springer, Beck 
Mutes piano about 85%, — easily attached or Victor Angelo, Melvin J. Anderson, William Abel, Cleon Sankey, George Sinclair, Sal Sparacino, Beck 
detached without harming mechanism. State _ Anderson, Ind., Local 32—Elmer Brooks, Bruce Eric Asken, Edward Agro, William J. Ashworth, Joseph Skolovsky, Marvin Serot, Joseph Scott, Bels: 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- Fetz, Phillip Curven, Harry Hale, Darrell L. put Arieo, Jack D. Armistead, Augustus J. Adams, Walter Sobovinsky,Joseph J. San Fratello, Eugene Bent 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and Hines, Eddie Leffew, Waneta Montgomery, Chas. | juic J. Andreo, Herbert Adler, Kenneth J. Amend, Steiker, Martha J. Sue, Lowell N. Slocum, Albert Bliss 
full instructions for use. Powell, James Turner, William J. Black, Ernest Vir, G, Anstett, James K. Andrews, Owen A. Soskin, Frank L. Sposi, George H. Spotts, Jr., Bran 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician Dodson, Robert Hittle, Jack Henderson, Raymond Bartlett, Walter Botts, Royal C. Breslin, Milton Jerry F. Steinfeld, Charles Salerno, Anthony N. Bred 
Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. Marquess, Darrell Quillen, Carroll Copeland, John Brinberg, Geza Berko, Arthur Beck, Alexander Schwickrath, Ruth Sperling, Theodore G. Scalzo, Brow 
Ewald, Frank Herron, Janie Haynes, George Bass, Murray Blank, Eugene A. Bernstein, Ruben Morton Strausman, Harvey Silverman, Johnnie Burn 
Knopp, Robert Montgomery, Earl Partain, Kenneth Berrios, Geo. B. Bach, George A. Blum, Raymond Segui, Sal Sparrazza, Noel S. Stevens, Robert C. Burt 
Robinette. P ald . Beller, Robert Bass, Stephan J. Bernat, Michael Stacy, Andrey T. Talaeff, Arnold Taylor, Doris Calle 
‘ _ Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—John Yunick, Steve Berardi, Bernard Blumenthal, Clarence H. Burt, Tauber, George A. Tonak, Charles Trovato, George Card 
PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, Yunick. li 6 Reed Sx h H. Bai Martin Berger, Stewart C. Brown, Kenneth W. Thompson, Victor Tusa, Gordon Thomas, Edlin Carly 
| GUITARISTS Unlock your bands, ky are pndianapolin tnd Leal 3Jouph HBr, Yi» Belding, George A Boykins, Roy Burrow, Theo, Terry, Prank J. ‘Theykens, ‘Donald Ry Thoms, Cole, 
the VITAL LINK between brain and nd ar ol aah r Brady, jr ae B. Clark, 4: Bichusa, Ralph J. Bibeau, Edwin R. Bena- Emile Theriault, Emilio B. Terilli, Frank W. Conw 
ment. Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, ae R. Clay, Richard F. Corn, Roscoe R. Cox, ‘howski, Sanford S. Berkowitz, Nancy H. Brown. Tickey, Rosalie V. Talbott, Bernard Taylor, Mat- Crist 
octave playing made easy, -a fine vibrato by Jerald Cc “4 be : D = J : A. Edin sry Stanley Bosakowski, Staphen Bogoshian, B. B. B. thew Titone, Kit Truesdale, Mario J. Trento, Crite 
a few minutes’ daily practice away from the — A on ‘Al - Tw <~rr E Me. Braunstein, Luciano J. Buzzeo, Joseph F. Bosco,. Vincent Urgola, Ismael Ugarte, Joseph Venti- Croft 
instrument. Descriptive booklet, “FINGER oe i, meng “ag ~ ee one Isaac Bradley, Jr., William A. Blank, Sidney Bes- _miglia, Angel G. Viada, John W. Vanderbeck, Crow 
MAGIC."" COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New pony M ovest R : M Oli palchick, Howard H. Bennett, Yul Brynner, Maria Joseph Vecchione, Wm. B. B. Vaselovic, Anthony Dales 
Oxford Street, London, W. C. 1, England. sor — - og sicumadriimon “pee > B. Mattoli Brown, a G. ce. eS Vinci, Thomas B. Visione, Antoinette Vigiot Dee, 
ie . CM os oe Baker, William Bethel, Adrian C. Boylt, Patricia) Raymond L. Wood, Mayrice B. Weiss, William K. iBl: 

4 R. Swain, William J. Tobin, Clarence E. mtg ce A. Browning, Joe Candullo, Armand Castro, Wen- Warwick, Pearl Williams, William H. White, Drag 

Jr. Theodore M. Weesner, Gordon Wilson, Pau dell P. Cully, Larry A. Christopher, Patrick Cal- Donovan L. Winters, Stanley $. Wallace, Ben- Dunr 
RN “HOT”? PLAYING Ss — oy a lahan, Charles Cohen, Robert Cobert, Charles A. jamin A. Wilson, Robert L. Wyatt, Herbert be Fech 
i t— ~ et ove ’ ; * Catania, Dominick Cocco, Bernard E. Carter, lace, Michael Weissberg, Eugene Washington, Joha Flore 
—_ ne ee wer we aon “ pene ony 4 —— a 7 Ludwig Calabro, Lloyd Cooper, Jr., Emmett A. ]. Ward, Ivory Watson, Rosemary Wolf, Sigismund Galla 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- at, See St rat om : . P * Carls, Donald A. Cavanaugh, Billie M. Cook, Lil- Weissenberg, Daniel Yale, Henry E. Ziegler, Arthur Gleic 
: ‘ ‘ MOD Smith, Bob Styles. lian H. Covell, Sam Caspi, Thomas J. Corcoran, FE. Ziegler, Murray Zimmerman, Enrico A. Zizzi, Glori 

tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. ERN Key West, Fla., Local 202—Harold R. Allen, ” ~—wee FE Pet 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes ‘.. » nen Lawrence Contessa, Viateur P. Carriere, Anthony Jos. B. Bonbrest, Beatrice Booze, arl Brown, ete Goldr 
d ble: ial chore modulating lke lif., Local 47—L W. Col Casaccio, Robert R. Chapman, Thomas Cain, Lee Johnson, John A. Jones, Wilbur L. Motta, Joseph Hall, 
ae ~~ o poe re —— Los Ange ¢ Cale, Loca 0%: Gc — Carlen, Joseph Campione, Julius W. Cortez, Arturo M. McNamara, Louis Ott, Donald M. Redman, Ham 
to other keys, = = —— ay Benjamin F. Davis, Jr., ay - on Canales, Joseph C. Cava, Vincent Castaldo, Alfred Michael Riley, Harvey Strauss, Harold Singer, Hard 
pote, 2 Puch, +p — ’ beg ey yy bm Sued, Eee, Saree, Sees A. Cobham, Milford Cohen, John Ceraso, Joseph Tommy D. Tucker, Osborne B. Walker, Jane K. Hend 
Elm vase, P ’ , : DiCarlo, Samuel M. Davis, Edward Doughtery, Wagar, Joseph A. Martin, Morton Gunty Hend 
er B. uchs Brooklyn 26, N. ¥. > Miami, Fis., — orc | (Don ee Francisco Desilva, George M. Dalrymple, A. Di- New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Edward J. ‘(Eddie Hend 
Kuttner, Joba ~ Cana David uO dn ~v§s Fruscio, Max Davis, John Drevnak, Robert De- Young) Ayotte, Chester W. Bombrient, Jr., Joho Herri 
= fm ayy ry. ‘Local 802—Ray J po named Pasqua, Edward Del Guidice, Joseph A. Drevnak, (Johnnie Bond) Buonefede, Denny J. Coloski, Holm 
IT A L | A N BR A S$ 5 E S R ion, Fe oe oh =“ Avent Fa Sranner, Martin D. Dolinsky, Charles W. Dreier, Edward Nunzio Colosante, Paul H. Crosby, Vincent A. How: 
oh M "Chandi. Joho R. L Davis Michael 7% A. Drevnak, James DeGregorio, Thomas P. Don- Esposito, Ruggiero S. Fico, F. Campbell Goode, Hows: 
“ANGELO and CARLO RADRIZZANI” Ce ware vem — juanito S. Devivier, ®¢lly, Charles J. DiMino, John DiBari, Stephen Albert W. Ham, Edith F. Hammond, Harold J. Huds 
MILANO Sone aan Miles D. Davis, Frank Dina Daniel W- Decker, Vincent DeGrazia, Craydene H. Davis, Kneen, Jr., James V. (Landi) Landino, Thos. F. Hurd 
ag Be ge ~~ 2 . ££ . : , Pablo Diaz, Gerard T. Dunne, Frank J. D'Amato, Markham, John J. Masien, Charles W. Olson, John: 

PERFECT SOUND - YIELD MAXIMUM J. Doino, Walter G. Fuller, Antonio N. Ferrer, . 

Frank Garcia, Charles G. Gardner, Frank C. Guer- James J. Delaine, Arthur I. Delano, Montague Milton A. Platt, Sol A. Roffman, James A. John: 
LUIGI ROSSO . sero, Katherine Graves, George Hall, Henry Davis, Ellsworth L. Evans, Roland Ernest, Allen Scurlock, Carl A. Shapiro, Joseph Stein, Frank King, 
81 PRESCOTT STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. Herrera, John C. Kowalski, Frances G. Laughlin, Eager, Gaetano Eremito, Lawrence Elow, Harold Swiatek, John Swiatek, Walter Swiatek, Curt Kirk, 
DElaware 2-3038 Milton M. Mesirow, Marita Mavedo, Edwina Eaton, Jr., Robert Edelson, Samuel E. Ewell, Wal- Wisehart, Jack C. Windsor, Jr., Albert A. Lawr 
Paynter, Rose Résier, Merill R. Stepter, Gladstone ter W. Engelbert, Woodrow W. Eason, Virginia Woedtke. ee 
LoCa 
Locke 
Love} 
Lyon: 
Magli 
R | iain Malia 
\ Py 1 S] == =f urn 
ee? ieee - : =e ‘ Mays. 
\* a @) ~ . . McOn 
ER ON pe OUTSID — Ms 
MAL HE g xi 
Milto: 
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IMPOSSIBLE....? teh 
Tt isline Cans BUT WE DID IT_.! YOUR DEALER WILL PROVE IT TO YOU. or 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Local 274—Mae E. Burke, Penita, C. 10.00 Strickland, Dom ............cccscccscoose 67.90 
H. Eigner, edward H. Carter, James Coleman, Joyce W. Perry, Lee 10.00 Sudy, Joseph 50.00 
bert W. Fin. Edwards, Barbarba L. Jones, Moises R. LaBes, Picha, Harold S. .1.....sscsscssssers 25.00 Tharpe, Sister Rosetta . 53.00 
Freundlich, James McVey, Earl Plummer, Walter Purnell, Pollard, Ernest a 25.00 Thomas, Derby ........ 25.00 
Flatte, Jos, William B. Scott, Charles Biddle, Ruben Clark, Poulsen, Wm. .. 10.00 Thomas, Joe .. 25.00 
Feldstein, John Covington, Earl Davis, Joseph Davis, Wil- Prescott, Tina .... 5.00 Thompson, Bill . 20.00 
Jt., Michael jiam Edwards, Robert Fontell, Jr., Leonard Rappaport, Philip .... 5.00 Tolly, Bob 4.00 
1, Alexander Frazicr, Curtis Harmon, James Hines, Charles E. Richardson, Robert 5.00 Trombly, Joseph Li. .......c..c00 25.00 
in” Fontana, Holley, Jr., Earl Howard, Andrew Jefferson, Earl Rocco, Maurice ..... 10.00 Wharton, James Step . 75.00 
nest’ Fraser, Knight, James Maker, Wilfred Mills, Edwin Moore, Roig, Stephen ... 5.00 White, Wm. A. ........ 100.00 
is Guidette, Vivian Phillips, Frank Singleton, Nathaniel Stokes, Ryan, Frank .. 5.00 Wood, Mary ...... 90.00 
hilip Green, Sherman Suber, Sylvester Tillman, John Ward, Ryan, Frank .. 30.00  —ZAtO, HOracho c.ccccccccocsossressrresecesss 12.00 
Mack Gor. Bobby Edwards, Oren C. Jenkins, ‘Forrest Sykes, Sanford, Bill ..... 10.00 ——__—_ 
2, Caroline Steve Miller, Bon Bon Tunnell, William Bennett, Schiavone, Joe. 10.00 $12,479.64 
a, Anthony Solomon Jenkins, Dorothy King, Eddie *Cole. Schulster, Don . 5.00 
“a = Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Wm. J. Matteo. en bance iam ye 
- Melone, Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Arline M. Aklin, herock, Shorty 5. 
. oe John Bryce, James DeCarlo, Charles H. Dickson, Shippers, Lee ...... 5.00 FINES PAID DURING SEPTEMBER, 1949 
y 5. Mont ichacl Fischette, Jr., Angelo Ingrassia, Walter Simpson, Jimmy 10.00 * . 
x, Charles + Jones, Langston Kelso, Jerry Lewis, Mary Jo Sinden, Carroll .... 10.00 ae. ae Pe 
L. Morris, Manning, Lee Mathews, John C. McLaughlin, Amy Sinden, Carroll .. 500 fo thee... 10:00 
Arthur H. B. Nelson, Christopher Melito, Nicholas A. Poccia, Slade, Art ............. 10.00 Basic "Co nt 10.00 
‘ichols, Joe John F. Serafinc, David L. Silverman, Samuel C. Slater, Chester . 10.00 Bea Sed Cz ms 60.00° 
ro, Vincent Tomasino, Charles Towner, Arthur Weiland, Ken- Small, Clifton ...... 10.00 Bedard “G 10.00 
ell, Joseph neth Wright, Gordon J. Young. Spotswood, Wm. 40.00 Be. aaah Sean eee 25.00 
Charles A, Stockton, Calif., Local 189—Eisa Thompson, Stewart, Slam . 10.00 Biss, Ha ene d 21.00 
nolfi, Jose Charles Martin, Joe Foley, J. T. Grantham, John Sudy, Joe ......... 10.00 Blak p wei d — 5.00 
Price, Earl Yates, Herman L. Wolfe, James D. Wilder, Wile Sutton, Walter . 10.00  wernne ay 4 a 500 
agan, Cal liam Winters, Thomas Howard, Robert Harris, Sykes, Forest ... 10.00 Britt El ucK . 10.00 
Joseph L. M. C. Harrington, Mike Balasabas. Thomas, Fay ... 10.00 Br a Tomer ia H_ 25.00 
Palanker, San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Henry Mema. Van Dyke, Jack 35.00 Callist Sens “ 5.00 
le G. Per. St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—William Tomlin, John Vaughn, Jimmy .......... 5.00 Sallisi, Le ‘ 500 
Anita §, Chapman, Vernon Coleman, Carl Hogan, Huey Vecchione, Armando. .. 5.00 pert erke 0.00 
alo, Domi- Webb, Robert Danzie, Jimmy (Doolittle) Lips- Wells, Jimmy .............. ‘ 10.00 arpenter, © unos 10. 
n H. Pratt, ema. Whitely, Thay . ; 25.00 Carpenter, Tommy 10.00 
len G. W. San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Mary Velasco. Widener, Jimmy . 5.00 omer — = ee 
John Pel- Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Toy Haglund. Wiere, Harry ... 10.00 a rk. He ap p= ete : 50.00 
ms Pod. San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Tom Livernois. Wiley, James ...... 20.00 Clarke wm “Ht 2 Ait 25.00 
1, JOSstpR Washington, D. C., Local 161—Ronald Dowling, Williams, Bernarc 10.00 ’ ° pipe oe . 
nilipp, Pat John B. Payne. Williams, Ralph .... neo Seetens: ey A... oF. 10.00 | Only Pancordion and Crucianelli 
Tina = Young, Vern ..... jes 50.00 Seoneeak free wo pnd hi . 5 
immy Red. ——— SD arate. Sz > 5 , . . 
Rod’ iener Zarate, Samuel. ................c.0ceo00 0 5.00 Cook, Ray Ramzy 25.00 have this acoustical eature 
so, George Sriniti, Nicholas . ‘ i 
sardi, it, REPORT OF THE . MRS Davis, Coleridge . 10.00 invented by Robert Pancotti! 
M. Rothen- Deckard, Bob ....... ite 5.00 
Harold A, CLAIMS PAID DURING AUGUST, 1949 Del Gado, Frank ....s-sseoeesesseseess 25.00 
ao, Joseph Derise, Joe 50.00 
nte Rodri- BIMEOR, TO cernticrnnsrccesstnmspesscigeen $ 50.00 DeSimone, Vincent ............... 50.00 
t, Edward Auld, Georgie . ¢ 10.00 DiGiovanni, Robert .. a 25.00 
S. Rabin, — ——_——— ——- Barnholtz, Mac ... im 50.00 Durham, Joseph ..... oS 3.00 
len Reeps, Bartley, a Sescacbilio nos =o take vines Ba o — a 
ir Schutt, a Begley, Ralph Chuck . ie ¥ Eberling, R. O. pais 10.0 
on Schild, FINES AID DURING AUGUST, 1949 Bothwell, Johnny .. 57.15 Fedele, John ...... 5.00 
n W. A A ae een BS 10.00 Buckwalter, H. L. 48.65 Fowler, Raymon at 10.00 
an, Eddie Aprill, Tiony ... 10.00 Cammer, Stanford S. ” 25.00 Gable, Jack ......... as 12.50 
rese, Clif- Bare, Spence ... 50.00 Campo, Pupi ......... ws 25.00 Galassi, Frank a 5.00 
hwardroa, Bartal, Jeno ... bis 10.00 Cardini, George 40.00 Gandel, Chick ........ 100.00 
Springer, Beck, Frank ............. wv 5.00 Carr, Leland ... je 600.00 Gauthier, Kenneth . 5.00 
Sparacino, Beckner, Denny ............ a 10.00 Chester, Bob ...... ae 75.00 Gibson, Pauline ....... 5.00 
ph Scott, Belson, Oscar ....... be “a 50.00 Chiddix, Frank 100.00 Goode, Tish ......... 5.00 
p, Eugene Bentley, Diana 5.00 Childs, Reggie ....... 30.00 Gunville, Jerry ...... 15.00 
m, Albert Bliss, Mary .. 10.00 Clemons, James L 100.00 Hamilton, James L. 20.00 
potts, Jr., Brand, Dixie ... 1040 Creach, Johnny . 25.00 Hardee, John . 5.00 
thony N. Bredice, Louis . 80.00 Crosby, Wm. J. 9.00 Harper, Walt 5.00 
3. Scalzo, Brown, Charles .... 10.00 Cupiola, Mickey .......... 20.00 Harper, Walt ..... 10.00 
Johnnie Burnham, Harold 200.00 Della Porta, Anthony . 310.00 Hillerich, Ward .. 10.00 DirecTone accordions 
Robert C. Burton, Joe ............+ 5.00 DiDonato, James ............. dleiha 1,500.00 Hudson, George .. 25.00 
or, Doris Callender, Howard . 5.00 Famous Bar & Restaurant.... 406.50 Hyde, Tom .......... ra 10.00 $900 to $1250 
o, George Cardis, Vic ....... SGD TEE, BOG centrdciettetiniinn ee Fe Eo ES BRT a 10.00 Fa 
as, Edlia Carlyle, Russ 10.00 Friml, Rudolf, Jr. “a 25.00 Kirk, Andy 10.00 € 
Thomas, Cole, Roy ...... 10.00 Garber, Sheldon . 25.00 Lantieri, Salvatore J. .............. 10.00 
'rank W. Conway, Bud 5.00  3ibson, Harry ............ 25.00 Leamous, Marion ... we 10.00 
lor, Mat- a \ ae 50.00 Givens, Elmer (Basie) 79.80 Lewis, Sabby ..... J 10.00 
Trento, Critchley, Jea te 10.00 Gordon, Gray .. 25.00 Locke, Grady ..... “e 20.00 
h Venti- Croft, Chuck ........... ‘ 10.00 Gordon, Max .... 100.00 Lombardo, Victo = 25.00 
nderbeck, Crowe, Willis M. ..... 10.00 Greene, Vivian 15.00 Love, Joseph ........... mt 3.00 
Anthony Daleel, Mustapha ... sso 5.00 Habecker, Dan ... 50.00 Lovejoy, Addison . ” 23.00 
Vigiotti, Dee, Binkey .......... aia 10.00 Hacker, Dorothy 300.00 Lusk, JOWNMY ..........ccccccccceecseeeees 10.00 
illiam K. DiBlasio, Allen . ca 11.00 Harris, Andy ...... 5.00 Lozier, Al 50.00 
White, See 5.00 dAaywood, Danny ....... 5.00 Lynne, Patricia ........ccccccccscscsosees 152.00 
ce, Ben- Dunmeyer, Consuelo C. . 25.00 Henderson, Fletcher . a 25.00 Massengale, Bert . - 10.00 
ert Wal- Fecher, Joseph A. ... 10.00 Holiday, Art ........00 0s 300.00 McKaye, DeLloyd .... 10.00 
ton, John Florer, Juan .... 10.00 Hornburg, Clyde hes 25.00 McKinney, Robert H. 25.00 
‘igismund Galla, Jos. A. .. 10.00 Hubbell, John D. 6.00 Meade, Jimmie . 10.00 
r, Arthur Gleich, Sydney eos 10.00 Johnson, Lemuel 15.00 Milburn, Amos. 10.00 
A. Zizzi, Glorioso, Joe ....... md 10.00 Kinney, Ray ....... 100.00 Monk, Theloniu 10.00 
wn, Pete Goldring, Victor 5.00 Lee, Bob ccccceccecseee 5.00 Moore, Johnny .... 10.00 
a, Joseph Hall, Clifford ........ 150.00 Lombardo, Victor. 75.00 Morgan, Freddy .. 5.00 
Redman, Hamilton, James I 20.00 Lowrie, John E. ... 50.00 Morrissey, Eddie 10.00 
Singer, Hardimon, Orval ... 10.00 Maddux, Johnny J. mi 12.00 Olman, David ...... “a 10.00 
Jane K. Henderson, Buddy 5.00 Mayo. Burch .......... » 3,661.80  Parkee, Chaxthe ......2.cccccccocccsossses 25.00 
ty. 5 Hendrix, Wm. ... 10.00 MacDonald, J. A. . ds 450.00 Pearl, Ray 10.00 
J. (Eddie Hendrix, Wm. ... 15.00 Mullit, Theodore 10.85 Pegis, Dorothy .............cccsecrsorees 30.00 
Jr., Joho Herrick, Johnny .. 5.00 Murphy, James J. (protested) 200.00 ‘Peterson, Vernon C . 25.00 
Coloski, Holmes, Walter, Jr. Fe 10.00 National Recording Prezzano, Ray ........ 5.00 
ncent A. Howard, Dave ........ vs 10.00 Se FE COG shvcinctelascincisocicse 683.97 Richardson, Dave . 10.00 
| Goode, Howard, Pappy .. 10.00 Neal Wrightman Publishers 200.00 Rodgers, Wiley ..... » 5.00 
larold J. Hudson, Preston i. 25.00 Oliver, EXGdIe ......csscescoscsscsssesssseees 42.50 Rodriguez, Manuel ..........ssss0+- 10.00 
Thos. F. Hurd, Sonny ......... o 10.00 Oliver, Sy . 50.00 Rollo, Ivan 10.00 
Olson, Johnson, Lonnie ... - 5.00 Palmer, Jack cceccccccocccccscscoccescecees 10.00 = Rolon, Catalino .0.........cccscsseseees 10.00 
umes A, Johnson, Roger M. .. “ 10.00 Philadelphia Piano Orch. ....... 25.00 Rushing, Frank .. ‘ 10.00 
1, Frank King, Johnny .......... se 10.00 Powell, Chris 100.00 Ryan, Frank ...... 10.00 
k, Curt Kirk, Eddie .... “ 5.00 Pyle, Howard G. 50.00 Sander, Harry . 25.00 
bert A. BUUPEOIROO, DOO ccrcccssescecssocseccrsecees 10.00 Radtke, C. R. ... 80.00 Santiago, John. 10.00 
Lewis, Lila ............ ss 5.00 Ramos, Bobby . 150.00 Savitt, Louis A. 5.00 
Livingston, Jimmy 5.00 Ricardo, Louis .......... 135.00 Scott, Wilfred L. . 50.00 
— LoCascio, Charles . “4 10.00 Robert Hough Agency . “ 45.02 Sebastian, Marc 75.00 
Locke, Grady ......... sie 20.00 Robey, Ken ............. ; 275.00 Share, Bernie ....... 5.00 
Lovejoy, Addison . is 2.00 Roe, Thomas... ‘ 70.00 Sharkazy, Joseph 5.00 
Lyons, Betty ...... és 6.00 Rogers, Dick ........ 50.00 Simmons, Hilde ... 5.00 
Maglin, June ..... . 15.00 Rowlands, Ray L. 15.00 Slifkin, Irving .... 5.00 
Mallard, Dick ... 25.00 Rudolph, Theo. . 25.00 Smith, Reginald 10.00 
Mann, Charles . 10.00 Russell, Nina ... 20.00 Smith, Vivian ..... 5.00 
Mays, Beth .... 56.00 Sandow, Leon ..... 191.25 Spillars, Wm. R. 25.00 os 
McOmber, Mar 25.00 Shachner, Harold . 25.00 St. Claire, Gloria . 10.00 
Melba, Stanley .... 5.00 Sherock, Shorty 100.00 Stitt, Sonny ............ 20.00 | Trainor, James J. ....cecercseoreoes 10.00 
Miller, Larry 5.00 Slack, Freddie . 203.86 Stolzenberg, Ray . 10.00 | Tuttle, Wesley ..... GEO TE 10.00 
Milton, Roy .... 5.00 = JnOW, Hank .......-c0e0-+ 540.00 Stone, Charlie .......... 25.00 | Vaughn, Lindy .. puogentevetebes 5.00 
Mitchell, Paul ... 5.00 Sorrento Hotel Corp. ‘ 209.40 . Strickland, Billie E. 100.00 | Venerable, Ray ......cccecscesee einenee 5.00 
Monero, Jose Louis . 50.00 Spivak, Charlie ...... ‘ 300.00 Sutkin, Stan ............ 5.00 | Vey, Jim 10.00 
Morocco, Frank 10.00 Stone, Charlie . . 57.50 Thomas, Hal ......... 50.00 | Vingle, Ray ..........ccccsscesseceeee 5.00 
Parker, Charles ‘. 25.00 Stopak, Josef > 25.00 Thompson, Hank uti 10.00 | Waters, Herbert eas 10.00 
RE RE \ x ee A PRE aenen BODO... DOW SHUG cinscevasicscspepieliasinses es 6.00 ©“ Werner, George ..........008 castonasied 10.00 
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Willing, Foy .... 
Young, Lester .. 


Wena, WE DRONE asccesectcdsmerscesnness 








Benesch (The Ramona Club) 


ph ES 


Brennan, Morrey 












Chester, Bob ..... 
Chidd Frank mat 
CHAS, REG ..........ccccceeseereeeee 
Click Club 
Club Alabam .. 
Coffee, Ralph 

Corber, Gene 

Cupiola, Mickey 
Derise, Joe ......... 
Dickens, ae = 
DiDonato, James ............ 

Foster, Charles : (Chuck) 
Garber, Sheldon ................ 
Gibson, Harry ..... 
Haber, Joseph 
Harris, Ace ......... 





Hornburg, Clyde .. 
Hutton, Ina Ray .. 
Jablonski, V. J. .. 
Johnson, Lemuel 
Kemp, T. D., Jr. 
Kinney, Ray 
LaRue, Jack ... 
Levin, Grace .. 
Lombardi, Al ..... 
Lomenzo, Frank 
Martin, Joe ............ = 
Mayburn, Jerry .....0...ccccssssseree 
Midwestern Theatrical 
AttraActiONS .....ccccccccceneressereeeee 
Milton, Al 
Monero, Jose Louls ...........0- i 
eS en 
Moore, Sid 
NY er ee 
Owen, Melvin = 
Papa, Tony ... 
Peterson, Dee .. 
Pfeiffer, Jules 
Pirtle, Tom ...... 
Powell, Mousie 
Price, Sammy ...... 
Pyle, Howard G. 
Ramos, Bobby ..... 
Rogers, Dick ..... 
Saletta, Frank .... 
Schwalbach, Al ..... 
Shachner, Harold . 
Shepherd, Joan ...... 
Slack, Freddie ..... 
Spivak, Charlie .. 
Stout, DAVES cccccccceccecccoeee 
Tharpe, Sister Rosetta . 
Trombly, Joseph L. ....... 
Universal Attractions 
Wallace, Ruth .... 
Wilcox, Raymond 
Williams, Pear ...... 
Willson, Ormonde .. 
Windsor, Bonnie ................. 
World-Wide Attractions ........ 
BG, GEOONOED ccnccesecenccsscqsesssuscceboage 








FINES PAID DURING OCTOBER, 
PE IEE citciiescatensroeneeendinnesene $ 










Allen, Tommy . 
Amaral, Nestor ...... 
Anderson, Harvey 
Annis, George .......... 
Argueso, Ramon . 
Austin, Bob .......... 
Bailer, Walter .. 
gg Wally . 


Bennett, James” 
Bovero, Phil ...... 
dg Curley .. 
Larry ........ 
oe Beet Tiny 
Brand, Dixie .......... 
Brandow, Jerry 
Bruno, Frank ............ 
Burkhart, Joseph G 
Burroughs, Chick ... 


Cappellano, Vic . 
Castle, Lee ....... 
Caton, Jimrry ....... 
Caudie, Charles E. . 

Cecchi, Allen .......... 
Chamblee, Eddie .. m 
Chicalese, Rudy .......ccccssceeseeee 
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IG, “TEE -erasnsencenicntcncntaaphavind 
Davis, Art 


Fields, Clarence R. .................... 
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ea 
Dexter, Elaine ... J 
DiChantal, John E. 
DiPietro, Edward . a 
I, eee 
Eick, A 
Elgart, Larry ... 
Enois, Leonard 
Erickson, Bob ... 






















Gauthier, Kenneth 
Green, Tuff .......... 
Green, Tuff . 

Greenwood, Hi . 
Guerrero, Sal . 
Hall, George .......... 
Hawkins, Erskine .. 
Hawkins, Harold .. 
Hayes, Edgar ... 

Henry, Glen .. 
Hoffer, Hal . 
Hogsed, Roy .. 
Howard, Eddie 
Hudson, Dean ..... 
Jacquet, Illinois . 
Jessup, Dick ......... 
Johnson, James . 
Kaye, Bobby ...... 
Kidd, Freddie .... 
Kincaid, Bradley . 
King, Ernie ...... 
Kirby, John ..... 
Ladelle, Jack . 
Lamar, Ayres. 
Leach, Ray ..... 
Lewis, Max ......... 
Lionberg, Robert . 
Logan, Danny Boy . 
Longust, Donald .. 
Maddi, Lawrence J. 
Mann, Kenny ............ 
Martin, Enoch ...... 
Martucci, George ... 
Mascellino, Philip ...... 
McKinney, Robert H: be 
MCBHANN, TAY .....0...0000.000000ccccceee 
Melis, Jose 
Meltzer, Ralph ...........ccssressees 
Mitchell, Willie . * 
Morrison, A. ....... 
Murdock, Earl 
Novo, Tony ......... 
Palmer, Clarence 
Panaro, Leonard .. 
Peoples, Neva ..... 
Phelan, Ann 
Powell, Chris 
Price, Dwight m 
(i 8 —yk———Ln 
Rack, Phil 
Reynolds, LY 1M ......0..ccccccceceeeeere 
Reynolds, Ray ... Re 
Ricci, Eddie ...... 
Ritter, Tex< ..... 
Romero, Russ .. 

Russell, Mimi ......... 
Santarelli, Armand 
Sheedy, John J. ..... 
Singer, Hal ................. 
Smith, Leroy (Stuff) 
Smith, ee 
Spill, Morton ........ 
Spotswood, Wm. ... 
Stanley, Dorothy 
Statham, Jack ..... 
Stidham, Alonzo 
Taylor, Nathaniel .......... 
Thomas, Joe ........... 
Thompson, Archie 
ry 
Touff, Cy .... 
Trainor, James 
Tucker, Coy ........ 
Turner, Bill ....... 
Tyler, T. Tex ... 
Vinson, Eddie ... 
Vogle, Lou ............. 
Wainwright, Ann 
Walsh, Ellis .......... 
White, Jimmy ... 
Widener, Jimmy .... 
Williams, Kenneth 
Williams, Rudy ... 
Wilson, Ormande .. 
Wolczak, Daniel ......... 
Wojnarowski, Frank ... 
Wojnarowicz, Walter . me 
Woods, Natalig snateabistgelviaibiasdlonses 


































CLAIMS PAID DURING OCTOBER, 


Alstom, TORR . ccescerccccesisccsicecsecccssees 
Andrews, Lee (Bucky) ube 
Ashbaugh, Reginald ... 
Auld, Georgie .............. 
Barker, Daniel .. 
Barnes, Al .............. 
Bartolozzi, Johnny . 
Black, Oscar ... 
Bowers, J. W. . 
Brooks, Randy 
Byrne, Bobby ............... - 
Cammer, Stanford S. ............0 
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Franklin, James .. 
Franklin, Marvin .... 
Gaidosh, George ....... 
Gallagher, Eugene .. 
Galonska, Arthur . 


Courchene, Marian 
Cupiola, Mickey 
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Davis, Coleridge 
Decca Records, Inc 
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George, Marvin Ww. 
Glenn, Lloyd C. .. 


Gorman, Howdy .... 
Green, Merritt F. . 


Gardner, Maxine ™ 
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Haas, Alexander 
neg se Restaurant.. 


Haywood, Danny . 
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Harvell, Robert .. 
Herrington, Bob .. 
Ray 
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Hornburg, Cipae 
Houston, Tate .... 


Howard, Pappy .. 
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Hunt, Pee Wee .. 
Jackson, Harold 
Jenkins, Catharin 
Jischke, Warren 
Johnson, Wm. Chester .. 
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MacDonald, J. A. . 
Mayburn, Jerry ... 


n 
McNeely, Cecil J. 
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Morrow, Robert L. 
Murphy, James J. .. 


Lightkeep, Alan H. bis 
Livingston, Jimmy ..................... 
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Maguiness, Richard . 
Mancinelli, Ernest S. 





Parker, Charlie 
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Marcellino, Muzzy 


, ry 
Mascellino, Philip .. 
McGowan, Robert H. 
MecNellis, Earl J. 
McWhorter, Henry . 
Merryman, Lark 
Miller, Florence K. 


Pyle, Howard G. 
Quealy, ed J. 


R Bob 
Rishell, Enoworti 
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Santarelli, Armand . 
Shachner, Harold 
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Mitchell, Eddie .. 
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Spivak, Charlie 
Morrow, Earl T. 
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Nevens, Howard 
Nunnally, Maurice . 


be 
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Tharpe, Sister Rosetta 
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Universal Attractions 
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Wharton, James (Step) Peace, Heywood 


1 
White, William A. protested) 





Young, James Trummy Rowley, Thomas E. 








FINES PAID DURING NOVEMBER, 1949 





Spotswood, Wm. 


Buckner, John E. 





Caramante, Leo 
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GIST ororoio 
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Castiilon, Jesus 


Chatman, Peter 
Chicalese, Rudy 
Clark, Speedy Joe .. 


CLAIMS PAID DURING NOVEMBER, 
Anderson, Wm. (Cat) .............. $ 
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Barnholtz, Mac .... 
Bartolozzi, Johnny 
Count (Duplicate by 

bank covering forged check 
Bennett, Buster 


Crater, Donald J. 
Crocker, Jimmie .... 
Daleel, Mustapha .. 
Darensbourg, Joe .. 
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Cammer, ae 
Cardini, George 


ss 


Ellington, Mercer 


Ferreira, Aluisio (Continued on page forty-six) 
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PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Carmel Gardens, and Mr. Wood- 
mansee, Manager, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 


Lakeside Park, and Art Hobbs, 
Owner and Manager, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


Midway Park; |e" Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Rainbow Gardens, and Claire 
Thringer, Manager, Carrington, 
North Dakota. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 





MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Scott, Charles E. 

Smith, C. C., Operator, Robbins 
Bros. Circus (of Jackson, 
Miss.) 

WALNUT RIDGE: 


American Legion Hut, and 
Howard ‘Daniel Smith Post 
4456, VFW, and R. D. Bur- 
row, Commander. 

CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
BAKERSFIELD: 


Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cc. E. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Ritter, Claude D. 

Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

Umbach Amusement and Bever- 
age Co., and R. E. (Bab) 
Umbach. 

DOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 

MOBILE: 

Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, owner and pro- 
ducer. 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

MONTGOMERY: 

Alcazar Temple Patrol of the 
Shriners, Fred Waldo, Capt. 

Montgomery, W 

Perdue, Frank 


PHOENIX: 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman 
ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 
Squadron Club, and Eddie S. 
Miller. 
ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF: 
Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 
Employer 
PHOENIX: 
C Cocktail L Chi's 
e ¢ p.) } A 
employer 
al R 
Leroy B 
vi dy, Mgr and 
The Old Country 


s Midway Inn 
t, R. Paul 
zibar Club, 
PRESCOTT: 
Green Frog Cafe, 
Coffe, Proprietor. 
TUCSON: 
Griffin, Manly 
Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 








and Lew Klein 


and Ralph 


Buckner, Gray, owner ‘345’ 


Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. Thos. J. 
Shivers, Bob 

HOT SPRINGS: 

Hammon seas House, and 
Joe Jacob: 

Smith, ll 

ITTLE 


Taylor, Jack 


APRIL, 1950 


, Harry 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator. 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
CULVER CITY: 
Toddle Héuse, 
Toscano. 
DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 
FRESNO: 
Valley Amusement Assn., and 
Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., Pres. 
GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 
California Productions, and 
Edw. Kovacks 
Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal and S. Tex Rose. 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Ltd. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. 
Douglas Venable. 
LONG BEACH: 
Club Modern 
] rrett 


and John Jj. 


}. B. McGowan 


Inc. 


and 


and 





LOS ANGELES: 
jerson, John Murray, 
er Screen 


and 





le 


i F Fred Ce 
many ar I n Mosby. 
Cotton Club, and Stanley Amuse- 
ments, Inc., and Harold 
Stanley 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., 
Haifont, Nate 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 
Miltone Recording Co., 
War Perkins. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Preston, Joey 
Primrose Cafe, and John Fo- 
garty, Louis Azrow, John 
Borcy, Joe. S. Kaplan, and 
Ann Marie Borcy. 
Royal Record Co. 
Ryan, Ted 
Tonkins, Irvan “*Van"’ 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Vogel, Mr. 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 


Al-Dean Circus 


and 


MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
owner. 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby. 
Employer. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Bozo’s Cafe, and Fred Horn, 
Operator. 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARE: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
OXNARD: 
Colonial House, and Wilbur P. 
Davis, Manager. 
Hall, Donald H. 
McMillan, Tom, Owner 
Town House. 
Tom-Tom Cafe (Mo-Mac Corp.) 
and Gene Gerson 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
O'Connor, Grace 
Leingang, George 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 
Pango Pango Club, Coulton. 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 
Miller, Warren 
Mitchell, John 
Passo, Ray 
Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 
Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Bramy, Al 
Brown, Willie H. 
Cafe Society Uptown, and 
Vincent Oronato. 
Deasy, J. B. 
Fox, Eddie 
Miller, Eddie S. 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Rogers & Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, 
Earl Shelton Productions 


Sherman & Shore Advertising 
Agency. 

The Civic Light Opera Com 
mittee of Ss F ranciscc 
Francis C. M c, ¢ rman 

Waldo, Joseph 

SAN JOSE: 
Paz, Fred 
BARBARA 


SANTA 
SANTA MONIC 


SHERMAN OAKS 


Gil Lee 


raft, Ozzie 
sou TH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and 
Mr. Silver. 
TWIN PEAKS: 
Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 
VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 
COLORADO 
DENVER: 


Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Goldman, Marty 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 


NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold and 
Marino (Mike). 

Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Johnson, Henry 

Patten, Olin 

a Joseph 
NIANTI 


Guna Beach Ballroom, 
Bud Russell & Bob McOuillen. 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson's Restaurant, and 
Samuel Johnson, Owner 
STONINGTON: 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson. 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 


WEST HAVEN: ° 
Patricelli, Alfred 


RT: 
Goldman, Al 
DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick's Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 

Bardon, Vance 

CLEARWATER BEACH: 

Normandy Restaurant, and 

Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 

Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 

Bethune, Albert 

Charlies Hi-Hat Club 

Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 

FLORENCE VILLA: 

Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097 
IBPOE, and Garfield Richard- 
son. 

FORT MYERS: 

McCutcheon, Pat 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Jackson, Otis 

KEY WEST: 

Reagan, Margo. 

MIAMI: 
Brooks, Sam. 
Donaldson, Bill 
MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 

Caldwell, Max 

Coral Reef Hotel 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 





Nathan, Manager. 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon H Hotel 
1¢, Jack 
land Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 
Le k, ix 
Ma ba & 
Miller, Ir 
Mocamba } rant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshni ck and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 
ORLANDO: 
Club Cabana, and Elmer and 


Jake Gunther, owners. 

Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden. 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 

PALM BEACH: 

Leon & Eddie's Nite Club, Leon 
& Eddie's, Inc., and John 
Widmeyer, President, and Sid- 
ney Orlin, Secretary. 

PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, 
Dance Club. 

Keeling, Alec (Also known as 
A. Scott), and National Or- 
chestra —— and Amer- 
ican Booking Co 

RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 

Gaines Patio, and Henry 

Gaines, Owner. 


of Top Hat 


TAMPA: 


Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow 
and Norman Karn, employers 

Junior Woman's Club 

Pegram, Sandra 

Williams, Herman 


VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
Clarke 


1001 Club, and Harry L. La- 
rocco and Lillian F. Parrish. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 


Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 


AUGUSTA: 


Swaebe, Leslie 


SAVANNAH: 


Dilworth, Frank A., Jr. 

Hayes, Gus 

Sportsmen's Club, and J. B. 
Hobbs, employer. 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 


VIDALIA: 


Pal Amusement Co. 


WAYCROSS: 


Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 
IDAHO 


BOISE: 


French, Don, and 


848 Club, and Sam Canner, 
Owner. 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


POCATELLO: 


Reynolds, Bud 
‘ALLEY: 


SUN V. 


French, Doa, and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 


El Morocco Club 


BLOOMINGTON: 


James R. McKinney 


CHAMPAIGN: 


Robinson, Bennie 


CHICAGO: 


Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 


Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 

Ch » Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner. 

Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., and Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
owner. 

Davis, Wayne 


Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938". 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, , of Savoy 
Ballroom. 

Majestic Record Co. 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 


Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, and Mrs. 
Ann a owner. 

Moore, H. B 

Music Bowl (formerly China 


Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal. 
Music Bowl and Jack Peretz and 
Louis Cappanola, Employers. 
Novask, Sarge 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, — T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941". 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 
Whiteside, J. Preston. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 





Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 


Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 
MT. 


VERNON: 

Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 

PEORIA: 


Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Paul Streeter 

Rutledge, R. M. 

Thompson, Earl 
POLO: 

Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 

Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 

and Mrs. Stiller. 


L. O. O. M., and Jos. Hecken- 
kamp, Sec. 
OCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
emyloyer. 
3 


Zeigler Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup and Jason Wilkas, 
owners. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 


Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 


Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models. 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator. 
DES MOINES: 
Zimmer, Vickie (Lynch). 
HARLAN: 


Gibson, C. Rex 
OTTUMWA: 
Colony Club and Harry Meier, 


Operator. 
Town House and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 


‘A 
Studio Club, and Art Holiday 


41 
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KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Taylor, Roy D. 

LEXINGTON: 
Marper, A. C. 

LOUISVILLE: 


Gavin, Weezer 


Stars & Bars Club (also 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 


Club Tropicana, and Camille 
Johns 


CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and Buchanan, Em- 

ployer. 


CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 


Keith, 


Jessie , 
Liberty Cafe and Nite Club, 


and Son Thompson. 
NS 


Gilbert, Julie 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 
The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 
SAS: 


Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer. 
T 


: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 


Legere, E. L. 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 


Byrd, Olive }. 
Calvo's Restaurant, and 
Frank Calvo. 
Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 
Epsteia, Henry 
Greber, Ben 
Weiss, Harry 


CHESAPEAKE. BEACH: 


Beach Park Ball- 
Alfred Walters, 


Chesapeake 
and 


Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 


OCEAN CITY: 


Gay Nineties Cluv, hou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epsteia, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 


SALISBURY: 


Twin Lantern, 
Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 


TURNERS STATION: 


Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 
Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 


One O One Club, Nick 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. 


BOSTON: 
Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 


State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, president. 

Brosnahan, James J. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Grace, Max L. 

Mclivaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Pilgrim, Carl. 

Regency Corp., and Jos. R. 
Weisser 

Resnick, Wm. 
Sullivan, }. Arnold, 
Bookers’ License 150. 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Rodeo Show. 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 


CAMBRIDGE: 


Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
IRG: 
Bolduc, Henry 


HOLYOKE: 


Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 


Crowe, Francis X. 


MONSON: MISSOURI 
Monson Hoase and Leo Cane- BOO 

NEW BEDFORD: _ Wiltioms, B. M. 
Stine, Oso. 18. CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Rose, Manuel Gilkison, Lorene 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, CH 


Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR: 


Walther. ‘pe. Howard 

NNISTER: 

ZCJB Hall, and M. J. Martinka 
DETROIT: 

Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 

Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 
Ammor Record Company 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n’ Ed- 


die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners. 
Bibb, Allen 


Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 

Briggs, Edgar M 

Daniels, James M. 

Green, Goldman 

Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 
tier Ranch. 

Johnson, Ivory 

Kosman, Hyman 

Latin Quarter, and Matthew B. 
‘Thomas 

Papadimas, Babis 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 

Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 

FERNDALE: 

Club Plantation, and Doc 

Washington 
GRAND RAPIDS: 


Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
MIO: 
Walker Hotel, and George 
Walker, Prop. 
PETOSKEY: 
Par 4 Club, and Ray H. Brown, 
Manager 
PONTIAC: 
Bob's Picnic Park, and Robert 
Amos, Owner and Operator 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl and Gorden 
J. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 

Foster, Floyd, Owner, 

Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 

DETROIT LAKES: 

Johnson, Allan V. 
GAYLORD: 


Terrace, and John E. Lowrie 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
PIPESTONE: 
Play-mor Ballroom, and Marvin 
Coopman and Mr. Stolzmann 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator. 
ESTER: 


Mike Sternberg Attractions, and 
Mike Sternberg. 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox. S. M. 
SLAYTON: 
Valhalla Resort and Ballroom, 
and E. E. Iverson, Manager. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 

Carpenter, Bob 

Perry, T. G. 

Smith, C. C., Operator, Robbins 
Bros. Circus (of Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) . 

MERIDIAN: 
Britt, Marty 
TCHEZ: 


Colonial Club, and Ollie 
Koe 


NA 


Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 
Henshaw, 


Macon County Fair Association, 


and Mildred Sanford, 
employer. 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Town House, and Howard 
Ritzinger 
ST. LOUIS: 


Rhumboogies, 
Brown Bomber Bar. 
D’Agostino, Sam 
400 Club, and George Graff 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 


MONTANA 
CONRAD: 
Little America Tavern, and 
John R. McLean. 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 
WEST YELLOWSTONE: 
Frontier Club, 
Woods. 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire 


Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 


Sam Vecchio, Owners. 
PENDER: 
Pender Post 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
dance Manager 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 
LAS VEGAS: 
Club Savoy, and Norman 


Holtsinger, Ruby 

Lawrence, Robert D. 

Ray's Cafe 

Schiller, Abe 

Stoney, Milo E. 

Warner, A. H. 
LAKE TAHOE: 

Tahoe Biltmore Hotel 


Fischer, Harry 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DOVER: 
American Legion, Dover 
Post No. 8 
FABYAN: 


Zaks, James (also known as 
Zackers). 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 
Eastérn Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Green Grove Manor, and 
Wilbur W. Wright 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Atlantic City Art League 
Bobbins, Abe 
Casper, Joe 
Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa's Morocco Restaurant. 
Delaware Inn and Nathaniel 
C. Spencer, Prop. 
Passa, George, Operator, 
Passa's Morocco Bestaurant. 
Jones, J. Paul 
Loc! » Harvey 


and James R. 


, and Charles D. Davis. 


Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 

Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, 

Robert Courtney (New 
York City). 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E. 
Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator. 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Chas., Operator 
CLIFTON: 

Studio Bar, and August 

E. Buchner, Prop. 
EAST ORANGE, 

Geo. F. Felt & Co., Advertising 

Agency, and M. J. Proujamsky 
ELIZABETH: 

511 Club, and Walter 

Masaryk, Owner 
FLORHAM PARK: 

Florham Park Country Club, 

and Jack Bloom 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thos. 
Monto, Employer. 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. 
LINDENWALD: 
Plantation Inn, and Wm. W. 


Long 
LONG BRANCH: 

Hoover, Clifford 

Kitay, Marvin 

Rappaport, A., Owner, 

The Blue Room. 

Wright, Wilbur 

MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 

MT. FREEDOM: 

Hotel Ackerman, and Isadore 

Ackerman, Proprietor. 
NEWARE: 

Coleman, Melvin 

Hall, Emory 

Harvis, Earl 

Johnson, Robert 

Jones, Carl W. 

Levine, Joseph 

Lloyds Manor, and 
Smokey McAllister 

“Panda,"’ Daniel Straver 

Piccadilly Club, and Clarence 
Hays, Employer. 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy. 

NEW BRUNSWICE: 

Ellel, Jack 


* NORTH ARLINGTON: 


Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 
Garden Cocktail Lounge, 
Jos. Ventimiglia. 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Tropical Room, and Mickey 
Gerard, Owner. 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
SHREWSBURY: 
Shadowbrook Inn, and Fred 
Thorngreen, Owner. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John 
Wyrick, Employer. 
Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 


and 


B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 

WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cafe, and 

~ Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
La Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, employer. 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, ae 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 





NEW YORK 
ALBANY: 


Barcelona Bar and Restaurant 
Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 


Trout Club. 


Institute of the.Opera, Drama 
& Theatrical Arts and Geor- 
gene P. Kerchner, Executive 


O'Meara, Jack 
ALDER CREEK: 


Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 


Burke 


AUSABLE CHASM: 

Antler, Nat 

Steurer, Eliot 
BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the 

St. Bonaventure College. 

BRONX: 

Atman, Martin 


Metro Anglers Social Club, and 


Aaron Murray. 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman. 

Santoro, E 


- J 
Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 


BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 


Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 


Mr. Ferdinand 
Graymont, A. C. 
Hall, Edwin C, 
Johnston, Clifford 


Kingsborough Athletic Club, 


and George Chandler. 
Morris, Philip 


Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Proprietor. 


1105, 


Albert Santarpio, 
Premice. Josephine 
Puerto Rico Post, No. 

Frank J. Rendon. 
Puma, James 
Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 


Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 


Russino, Tom 
Steurer, Eliot 


1024 Club, and Albert Friend 


Thompson, Ernest 


Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 


Prop. 
BUFFALO: 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 


Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 


Jackson, William 
McKay, Louis 


Moon-Glo Club, and Ed. Bourne 


Nelson, Art 
Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 
Rush, Charles E. 
EASTCHESTER: 
Starlight Terrace, 
Tufo and Vincent 


Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 
C. Demperio. 
FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias 
Pollack, employer. 


Cark Del 
Formi- 


Stier’s Hotel, and Philip Stier, 


Owner. 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Cat's Meow, and Mrs. 
¢ Churs, Prop. 
FRANKFORT: 
Blue Skies Cafe, 


GLEN SPEY: 


Irene 


and Frank 
Reile and Lenny Tyler, Props. 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 


ployer. 
GLENS FALLS: 


Halfway House, Ralph ¢ Gottlieb, 


NEW LEBANON: 
Donion. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Adier, Harry 
alapantee. © Wm. D., and 
ciated Producers of New 
Music ei 
Amusement Corp. of America 
Andu, John R. 
(Indonesian Consul) 
Baldwin, C. Paul 
bi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Amer, 
can Entertainment Bureay, 
Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., ang 

Walter Kirsch, Owner, 
Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 
Bruley, Jesse 
Carl, and the Calms 
Advertising Agency. 


Camera, Rocco 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A 

Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguer, 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co,, 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

“Come and Get It’’ Company 

Cook, David 

Cotton Club 

Courtney, Robert (connected 
with Ocean Playhouse, Sted 
Pier, Atlantic City). 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crosses 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., for 
held Booker’s License 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DiMola, Enzo 

DuBois-Friedman Productiog 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen's Union. 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirlima 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Insley, William 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

Kent Music Co., aad Nick 
Kentros. 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 344, 

Koch, Fred G 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

La Martinique, and Monte 

Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S. 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Manhattan Recording Corp., 
and Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon:, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat & Suit Co., and 
Jos. Lupia 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 

to the Future 





Employer; Joel ?} 
Owner. 
Sleight, Don 
Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 
Twin Tree Inn. 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 


Utopia Lodge 
HUD 


Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samuel 
ITHACA: 

Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

A. J. Griffith, Jr. 


Maffei, John, Prop. Panarama 


JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 


New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 


Valentine, Proprietor. 


Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 


Owner. 


Hotel “yr David Shie- 


singer, Owne: 
—— oe Jr., 
Estate o’ 


mati Hotel Casino, 
Rubin Lipshitz, Employer. 
. VERNON: 


Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 


and 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Organization. 

Murray’s 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., and Benj. J. Fiedler and 
Clinton P. Sheehy. 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com 
pany, Wm. Reutemanan. 

New York Ice Fantasy ©, 
Scott Chalfant, James Blir 
zard and Henry Robinsos, 
Owners. 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

se mg Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles. 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’. 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Opet. 
Penthouse Restaurant 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former 
License 3326. 

South Seas, Inc., 
Abner J. Rubien. 

Spozlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 
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Strouse, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Rodeo Show. 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 
Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Ed, A. Cornez 
The Place, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager. 
Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 
United Artists Management 
Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin. 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Wilder Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 
Zaks (Zackers), Tames 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Flory's Melody Bar, and Joe 
Florio, Employer. 
Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 
ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kays Swing Club, and Kay 
Angeloro 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 
Acquino, Operator. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 





Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 
Clark. 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Majestic Hotel, Messrs, Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 


Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel. 
SUFFERN: 


Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 
SYLVAN BEACH: 
Rex Tavern, and Lou Centro, 
Employer. 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer. 
Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Casa Blanca, and Basil 
Germano, Owner. 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Resteerant, 
John Masi, Prop. 
WATERVLIET: 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis. Les Hechiris Corp. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 
Lesser, Joseph and Sarah, 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. §&. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, Wm. J. 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 
GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Surf Club, and 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy. 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
Kemp, T. D., 
Attractions. 
AM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 


APRIL, 


and 


Chas. Markey 


Jr., Southern 


1950 


KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 

NAGS HEAD: 

Blue Room, Ocean Shores Rec- 
reation Center, and George 
Fearing, Manager 

RALEIGH: 

Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 

Supper Club, and E. J. 
McCarthy, owner. 


WALLACE: 


Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 


WILSON: 


McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


WINSTON-SA 


Payne, Miss 


NORTH DAKOTA 


RUSO: 


Otto’s W estside Resort, and Otto 
Schmidt, Strawberry Lake. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 

Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 

Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 


CANTON: 


Holt, Jack 


CINCINNATI: 


Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 

Bayless, H. W. 

Black, Floyd 

Carpenter, Richard 

Charles, Mrs, Alberta 

Einhorn, Harry 

Kolb, Matt 

Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 

Lee, Eugene 

Overton, Harold 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Reider, Sam 

Smith, James R. 

Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 


CLEVELAND: 


Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 
Blue Grass Club 


Carnival Club, and Norman 
Khoury, Owner and Operator 

Club Ron-day-Voo, and 
Dearing 

Dixon, Forrest 

Euclid 55th Co 

Heller, Saul 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc., 
Bookers’ License 3568. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Tucker’s Tavern, and A. J. 
Tucker, owner. 


Tutstone, Velma 
Walthers, Carl O. 
Willis, Elroy 


COLUMBUS: 


Askins, Lane 

Bell, Edward 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mrs. 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 

Carter, Ingram 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 

Columbus Turf Club, and 
Ralph Stevenson 

Mallorty, William 

McDade, Phil 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDonald. 

Turf Club, and Ralph 
Stevenson, Prop. 


DAYTON: 


Boucher, Roy D. 
Taylor, Earl 


DELAWARE: 


Bellinger, C. Robert 


EUCLID 


Rado, Gerald 


ELYRIA: 


Dance Theatre, Inc., and 


A. W. Jewell, Pres. 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and 
Mr. Wilson 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner. 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 


Sallee, Henry 


TOLEDO: 
Serhan; Henry (Hank) 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Mand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
La Casa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 


Jr., Sec. 
National Athletic Club, and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Jos. A., President, 
Italian Opera Association. 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
WILMINGTON: 
Hollywood Productions, 
Kroger Babb, Employer. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


and 


ADA: 
nog Herman 
ARDMO! 

> vc : Anderson Post 65, 
American Legion, and Floyd 
Loughridge 

MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 

ENID: 

Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 

Gene Norris, Employer. 


Oklahoma. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Southwestern Attractions and 
K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 
OKMULGEE: 


Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons. 
TULSA: 
Goltry, Charles 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President. 
SHERIDAN: 


R. M. 


Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ALIQUIPPA: 

Guinn, Otis 

ALLENTOWN: 


Astor Lounge, and Frank 
Kush, owner, 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
employer. 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John. 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Brandonville Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer. 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer. 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CHESTER: 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, Wm. 
Reindollar, Harry 
CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 
Green, Morris 
Jacobson, Benjamin 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Ottenberg, 
HARRISBURG: 
eo Robert N. 
T. K. Fraternity of John 


Walter 


Pres. 


” Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman. 
Reeves, Williara T. 
Waters, B. N. 
JOHNSTOWN: 


Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen. 
Melodee Lounge, and Chris 
Contakos, Owner and Mgr. 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Samuels, John Parker 
MARSHATLTOWN: 
Wiilard, Weldon D. 


MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 


COKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
OIL CITY: 


Friendship League of America, 


and A. L. Nelson. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. * 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Dupree, Hiram K. 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker's License 2620. 
Gorham, Jimmie. 
McShain, John 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 
Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 
Rothe, Otto 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., 
Artist Service, Bookers’ 
cense 2521. 
Mercurs Music Bar, and 
Harry Fox 
Oasis Club, and Joe 
DeFrancisco, Owner. 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Tannersville Inn, 
Toffel, Employer. 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and 
Jos. A. Zelasko. 
Zelasko, Jos. 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
Lee, Edward 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C. Club, University of 
So. Carolina. 
GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 
The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
MYRTLE BEACH: 
Ocean Forest Hotel, and Ralph 


and New 
Li- 


and Adolph 


J. Hewlett and Mr. Banks 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 
TENNESSEE 
ASHEVILLE: 


Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, 
H. L. Waxman, Owner. 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Club Zanzibar, 
Floyd Haves 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 


and 


and Billie and 


TEXAS 

AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 
AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 

Franks, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 
BOLING: 


Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 


Band Booking Cooperative 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
DALLAS: 


Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 
Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time.” 
May, Oscar sy and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. 
National eke Shows, Inc., and 
Grover A. Godfrey 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
DENISON: 
Skyview Club 
PASO: 
Rivers, Bowden 
Williams, Bill 
FORT WORTH: 
Carnahan, Robert 
Clemons, James E. 
Coo Coo Club 
Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Florence, - A., Jr. 
Smith, J. 
oe 
GALVEST 
Evans, Bob 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 
Jetson, Oscar 
Revis, Bouldin 
World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 
KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and D. Holiman, 


Saeais 
‘ON: 


Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 

Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, and Nel- 

son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

TYLER: 

Gilfillan, Max 

Tyler Entertainment Co. 
VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WACO: 

Ranchhouse (formerly Peacock 
Club), and E. C. Cramer and 
R. E. Cass. 

WICHITA FALLS: 

Dibbles, C. 

Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 
RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs, 
Duffie, employer. 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
Amusement Attractions. 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. sad 
EXMORE: 


“Lee” 


Estelle 


Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 

Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

McClain, B. 

Terry's Supper Club. 
NORFOLK: 

Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 

P 


rop. 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 


RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendezvous, and Oscar Black. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
White, William A. 


WASHINGTON 


TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 
RLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 
El Patio Boat Club, and Chas, 
Powell, operator. 
Hargrave, Lawrence 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras. 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 
Schwacler, Leroy. 
BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allen 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasley, Chas. W 
GREENVILLE: 
Reed, Jimmie 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
HURLEY: 
Club Limpert 
KESHEN 
pecan Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 
MILWAUKEE: 
Gentile, Nick 
Manianci, Vince 
Mitchell, Ray, and Ray Mitchell, 
Inc. 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 
TOMAH: 
VFW 
WAUKESHA: 
Jean’s Bar & Cocktail Lounge, 
and Jean J. Schultz, employer. 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner. 


WYOMING 


CASPER: ; 
LaVida Club, and Lester Quealy, 
Part Owner. 
CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, and 
Hazel Kline, Mer. 
JACKSON HOLE 
R. J. Bar, and C. L. Jensen 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 

Aleutians Gardens Nite Club, 

and Keith Capper, Employer. 
FAIRBANKS: 

Spruce Grove, and M. J. Drebin, 
Mary Topping and Ida Hand- 
lin, Employers 

Squadron Club and Eddie S&. 
Miller, 


and James Francis 
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DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat - 
Brown Derby 
Cabana Club and Jack 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner. 
Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 


Club Bengazi, and Paul Mann, 


gton (D. E. Corp.), 
Sachs, President. 


Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country —_ 

Hoffman, Ed. 

‘Hoffman’ ’ a tlag Circus. 


O'Brien, John T. 


Romany Room, ‘and Mr. Wein- 
traub, operator, and Wm. 
Biron, Mgr. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 


Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 

Walters, Alfred 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 

Alex Ah Sam, and Woodland 
Club. 

Campbeil, Kamokila, Owner & 
Operator Pacific Recording 
Studio. 

Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 


Pango Pango Night Club. 
The Woodland, Alexander 

Asam, Proprietor. 
Thomas Puna Lake 


WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar. 
CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 


Port Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 

Don Wilson Studios, and Don 
Wilson. 

Gaylorde Enterprises, and 
L. Carrigan, Manager. 

H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


ev 
Taylor, Dan 

GRAVENHURST: 

Webb, James, and Summer 
Gardens 


GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Asso., and 
Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 
Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 


Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Ino 

OTTAWA: 


Parker, Hugh 
Peacock Inn, and E: Spooner 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
ONTO: 


Ambassador Music Co., and 
Charles Darwyn 

Bert Mitford Agency, and Bert 
Mitford. 


Langbord, Kar! 
Leslie, George 


44 


Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 

Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Marshall 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Classi- 
ques, and Mrs. Edw. Blouin 
and Antoine Dufour. 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 

Danis, Claude 

Daoust, Hubert 

Daoust, Raymond 

DeSautels, C. B. 

Dioro, John 

Emery, 

Emond, Roger 

Lussier, Pierre 

Sourkes, Irving 

Sunbrock, my 

POINTE-CLA 

Edgewater — Hotel, 

Wm. Oliver, owner. 
ST. GABRIEL DE BRANDON: 

Manoir St. Gabriel, and Paul 

Arbour, owner. 
QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 


and 


VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

Andros, George D. 

Angel, Alfred 

Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Ball, Ray, Owner, 

All-Star Hit Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bigley, Mel. O. 

Blake, Milton (also known 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 

Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 

(Tiny) 


Bosserman, 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 

Brugler, Harold 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 

Burns, L. L., and Parwmers 

Bur-Ton, Johan 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Conway, Stewart 

Cornish, D. H. 

DeShon, Mr. 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Eckhart, Robert 

Parrance, B. F. 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade"’. 

Pitzkee, Dariel 

Forrest, 

Fox, Jess 

Pox, Sam M. 

Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 

Preeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gould, Hal 

Grego, Pete 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Horan, Irish 


Horn, O. B. - 
International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of “Magic in the Air”. 


James, Huga 
Johnson, Sandy 
Johnston, Clifford 


Manuel Blanke and Miltoa 
Blake). 
Keyes, Ray 
Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kirk, Edwin 
Kosman, Hyman 
Larson, Norman J. 
> les 
Levin, Harry 


Manno, Paul 
» John 
Maurice, Ralph 


McCann, Prank 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946, 


Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. . 

Miller, George E., se former 
Bookers’ Licen=s 11 

Miquelon, 


v. 
Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 
Nelson, A. L. 
New York Ice Fan Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, , 


Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 

Peth, Iron N. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Richardson, Vaughan, 
Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal }. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His Rodeo 
Show. 

Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taflan, Mathew 

Taylor, R. J. 

Temptations of 1941 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

White, George 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and 
Edw. Stanton and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers. 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 
Ketchum, owner and 
operator. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Por .s Thetre 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 


NEW YORK 
GLENS FALLS: 
Empire Theatre, and Don 
Sleight. 


NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND: 

Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

OIL CITY: 
Latonia . Theatre 
VIRGINIA 


BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert, Beloit, Wis. 

Botany Mills Band, Passaic, N. J. 

Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Jersey City Military Band, 
Elia Ciricillo, Director. 
Letter Carrier's Band, Paterson, 

N 


and 


Letter “Carriers Band, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
Vv. F. W. Ravena Band, Ravena, 


: 


wubindeen Band, Anniville, Pa. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bass, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Betto Villa Orch., Falfurias, Tex. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Boley, Don, Orchestra, 
Kansas. 

Bowen, Virgil & His Orch., White 
Hall, Il. 

Busch, Jack, Orch., 
Wis. 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Carsons Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Fox River Valley Boys 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, 17 and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, 

Killmer, bart & His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lake, Danny, Orch., Pierpont, 
Ohio 


Topeka, 


Cuba City, 


Orch., 


_Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 


tra, “The Brown Bombers", 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Meckers Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Pleasant Valley Boys Orchestra, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore 
Coriale, leader, Frank Ficarra, 
Angelo Ficarro). 

Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, 


Scharf, Roger and His Orch., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Smith, Chuck, Orchestra, North 
Lima, Ohio. 


Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Triefenbach Bros. Orch., Marissa, 
Il. 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Weiss Orchestra, Durand, Wis. 

Weltz Orchestra, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N 





PARKS, BEACHES, 
GARDENS 


OHIO 


PIERPONT: 
Pioneer Picnic Park, and 
Dale Cole 


WEST VIRGINIA 
PARKERSBURG: 
Nemesis Shrine Park 
WISCONSIN 
KENOSHA: 


Fox River Gardens, and Emil 
Makos, Proprietor. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 

CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 

LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO: 
Danceland Ballroom 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
Jones, Cliff 
Kelly, Noel 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 


LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


GROTON: 
Swiss Villa. 
HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Lafayette Club. 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
LLE: 


KEY WEST: 
Dtlmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
ORLANDO: 
El Patio Club, and 
Arthur Karst, Owner 
PENSACOLA: 
Southland Bar & Grill, and 
Leonard Gallenti. 
Wishing Well, and F. L. 
Doggett. 
SARASOTA: 
Gay Nineties 
**400"" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 

Jay, A. Wingate 

SAVANNAH: 

Trocadero Club, and George 
Rody and W. C. (Shorty) 
Dugger. 


IDAHO 


BURLEY: 
Y-Dell Ballroom 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON: 
Abbot, Benny 


ALESBURG: 
Townsend Club No. 2 
LOSTANT: 

Rendezvous Club, and 

Murray Funk, Mgr. 

MATTOON: 

U. S. Grant Hotel 
QUINCY: 

Porter, Kent 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


G 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 

EVANSVILLE: 
Club 41, and Homer 
Ashworth, Operator 
Show Bar, and Homer 
Ashworth, Operator 


IOWA 


NE: 

Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 

Woman's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Radio Station KSWI 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DES MOINES: 

Rhapsody Club. 
KEOKUK: 

Porter, Kent 


KANSAS 
WICHITA: 
Danceland 
Duffy’s Lounge 
Schulze, Frank J. 
Shadowland Dance Club 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvet's Post No. 11, and Casi 
“Red” Collins, Manager. 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Club Slipper, and John Carran, 
proprietor. 

418 Bar & Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, proprietor. 

Happy Landing Club 

Trocadero Lounge, and Frank 
Forte, proprietor. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Ambassador Night Club 
Knowles, A. L. 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 
Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers. 

NEW BEDFORD: 

The Polka, and Louis Garston, 

Owner, 
SPENCER: 

Spencer Fair, and Bernard 

Reardon 
WEST YARMOUTH: 

Silver Sea Horse, and Joe 

Gobin, operator. 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


BRIMLEY: 
Lazy Bob’s Show Bar 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 


Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 

National Music Camp 
MARQUETTE: 

Johnston, Martin M. 
PORT HURON: 

Lakeport Dance Hall 

MINNESOTA 

DEER RIVER: 

Hi-Hat Club 


FOREST LAKE: 
Melody Ballroom, and Donald 
Wirth, operator. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 
ST. CLOUD: 
Blue Blazer Bar, 
“Hap” Kastner, 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


and Leo 
owner. 





KANSAS 
El Cap 
King 
gt. Jos! 
Rock | 
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MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 


King, owner. 
§T. JOSEPTI: 
Rock Island ! 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Golder, Clarence, and Civic 
Center Theatre. 
HAVRE: 
Tigny, Emil 
Theatre. 


NEBRASKA 


HEMINGFORD: 
American Legion Hall 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Company 
Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 
Pineboard Liquor Store 
VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 


Don, 


NEVADA 
ELKO: 
Club Elko ‘ 
ELY: 


Pace 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Herman’s Bar, 
nover, Prop., and Mgr. 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 
Terminal Bar 
CAMDEN: 


Parish 
CLIFLON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 


Smarsch 
Polish Falcons of Amerie, 





APRIL, 1950 


Nest 126. 
IRVINGTON: 


Newark Singing Society, and 


Mr. Bien 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
LODI: 
Peter J's 
MT, FREEDOM: 
Klode’s Hotel 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Mayfair Tavern 
Newark Opera House, and 
A. C. Cerrigone, Mgr. 
NORTH HALEDON: 
Willow Brook Lodge 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Crvstal Palace Ballroom 
TOTOWA BOROUGH 
St. Michael's Grove 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 
HARRISVILLE: 
Lake Bonaparte Hotel, and 
Virgil Cheeseman, Prop. 
SON: 


New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 


MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
Studio Club 
NEW ROCHELLE: 
Ship Ahoy Tavern, Steve 
Keefer, Manager. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 


Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 


Amusement Corp. 


Ei Capitan Tavern, and Marvin 


and Havre 


Manor Record Co., and- 
Irving N. Berman 

Richman, Wm. L. 

Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 

Traemers Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 


NORFOLK: 


Joe’s Bar and Grill, and 
Joseph Briggs, Proprietor. 


OLEAN: 


Rollerland Rink 


ROCHESTER: 


Mack, Henry, 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 


SCHENECTADY: 


Polish Community Home 


(PNA Hall) 


SYRACUSE: 


Club Royale 


UTICA: 


Ventura’s Restaurant, and 
Rufus Ventura 


YONKERS: 


Volish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 


and City Hall 





TEXAS 


ALICE: 
VFW Club 
GALVESTON: 
Sons of Herman and Gulf 
Oleander Lodge Club. 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Cheates, Harry 
PORT ARTHUR: 

DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 

Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Zaragoza Amusement Co., Inc., 
and Alameda, National, Maya, 
Guadalupe and Zaragoza 
Theatres, 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 





HAWKESBURY: MISCELLANEOUS HAVRE: 
Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- waryin, Eddie Havre Theatre, and Emil Don 
bault, Manager. Tigny 
Triangle, and J. & E. Assaly, i 
—- “= THEATRES AND 
KINGSVILLE: PICTURE HOUSES NEW JERSEY 


Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 


Messrs. S. McManus and V. LOUISIANA MONTCLAIR; 
Barrie. Montclair Thea 
SHREVEPORT: ate tre 
PETERBOROUGH: . 
Brookside Pavilion, and Earl soe ee MORRISTOWN: 
Tully, Owner and Operator. wie yp erre Palace Theatre 
PORT STANLEY: Strand Theatre Jersey Fhesive 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor Par atre 
TORONTO: MARYLAND Community Theatre 
Echo Recording Ce., and BALTIMORE: ENT 
Clement Hambourg. State Theatre ba a 
pito eatre 
QUEBEC MASSACHUSETTS RKO Broad Theatre 
FALL RIVER: \. 
er ; Durfee Theatre NEW YORK 
Lakeshore Inn 
MONTREAL: * MICHIGAN BUFFALO: 
wee — 3 a DETROIT: Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, ee cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
L. Gagnon and Paul Fournier. Shubert Lafayette Theatre Broadway, Genenee; Roxy, 
QUEBEC: . MONTANA Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 
L'Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
GREAT FALLS: 


and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 


VAL MORIN: Civic Center Theatre, and 


Clarence Golder. 



































Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre. 


Little Casino Bar, and Frank 


and Lou Sati- 


St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 


Pennbrook Tavern, and Adolph 


Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, lavid 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI: 

Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CONNEAUT: 

MacDowell Music Club 
FOSTORIA: 

Fostoria Sportsmen Club 
GENEVA: 

Eagles Club 
IRONTON: 


American Legion Post 59, and 


Mack Lilly, Commander. 
Club Riveria 


Colonial Inn, and Dustin E. 


Corn 
KENTON: 
Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 
Richland Recreation Center 
Ringside Night Club 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake 
Harry Lawrence, owner. 
WARREN: 


Roller Rink, and 


Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn. 


and Dairy Stores. Val Morin Lodge. 


ROANOKE: 








Krisch, Adolph 





WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thomp 
and Louie Risk, Opers. 


FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 














TONE: 
yy fae Franklin FOR SALE—Buescher recording Bbb bass, with 
FAIRMONT: stand, $285; also German Bbb Helicon bass, 4 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, rotary valves, $135. Jos. A. Perry, 161 Maxfield 
Gay Spot. Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
Amvets, Post No. 1 FOR SALE—French horns, double Schmidt $350; 
PARKERSBURG: double Schmidt $275; 8D Conn, new, $475; all 


Masonic Temple Ballroom in first class condition. E. C. Bennett, 1539 Green- 





Silver Grille, R. D. Hiley. wich St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 
Owner. 
FOR SALE—Hungarian string bass, 7 size, five 
WISCONSIN strings, swell back, beautiful rich, deep tone; 
new cover and French bow; price $400; will trade 
BARABOO: for Bbb recording bass with case; prefer Conn, but 


Devils Lake Chateau, James 
Halsted. Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
CUSTER: 
People’s Tavern and Dance 
Hall, and Mrs. Truda. 
EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley’s Nite Club 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick Lake Pavilion 


will consider Holton or King. John E, Scalet, 
vice-president, Local 452, 305 N. Broadway, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, Phone: 4000. 


FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, tuba, 

baritone, trumpet, cornet, chimes, bongo drums, 
Chinese gongs, Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside 
gongs, sound effects, violins, mandolins, Vega lute, 
harp-guitar, Italian automobile. Emil Dobos, 
271714 Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—English Besson and French trumpets; 










































FOR SALE—Oboe, Marigeaux, Plateau, Conserva- 
tory system, excellent condition, $175.00. L. Mil- 
ler, 720 Elton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. NI 9-2857. 


FOR SALE—Best offer accepted on CV Hammond 

organ Console and 1020 speaker, perfect con- 
dition, haye shipping crates, Glenn Davis, 5355 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Cello, Albertus Bianchi, with Dodd 
bow, in perfect condition. Joseph Pepe, 1439 
West Fifth St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. Ph: ES 6-5296. 


FOR SALE—Selmer tenor sax, French, balanced 

action, 29000 series, good condition; case and 
mouthpiece included; sacrifice $225.00. Musician, 
2123 W. Imperial Highway, Los Angeles 47, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Hammond novachord No. 313, Ham- 

mond organ, model CV with DR-20 speaker; 
will buy pre-war console, A, B, or E preterred. 
Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood Ave., Waterbury 4, 
Conn. 


FOR SALE—Everett Shaffer, Paris, bass clarinet, 

excellent condition, with case, single Art. key, 
also low Eb; $250.00. L. Nobile, 2715 Sixth St., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Stradivarius violin Faciebat Cremonen- 

sis, 1720, wonderful tone, well preserved, pri- 
vately owned, best offer, no bow. Frank Leone, 
128 West Bloor, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 























FOR SALE—Attention Chicago violinists, student 


KENOSHA: 


genuine Zildjian cymbals, imported from Con- 





OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 


Orwig, William, Booking Agent 


VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CENTER: 
Slovenian Club 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie’s Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor. 
FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
GREENTOWN: 


White Beauty View Inn, and 
proprietor, 


Naldo- Guicini, 
Lake Wallenpaupack. 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Broadway Tavern 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Polish Home 
Dupree, Hiram. 
Morgan, R. Duke 


Roseland Cafe, and A. Sellers. 


PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
Flamingo Roller Palace, 
}. C. Navari, Oper. 


New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 


Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 


Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 


WILLIAMSPORT: 


Jim and Jane and their Western 


Vagabonds. 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, James F. (Bunk) 
TENNESSEE 
BRISTOL: 


Knights of Templar 


Stantinople, fourteen and fifteen inches, heavy, 
for concert band; machine tympani, twenty-cight 
inches. Brancati, 924 Eighth Ave.,.N. Y. C., N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Buffet clarinet, 17-6-B, with case, 
like new, $140.00. Joseph Giordano, 703 West 
Oakdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 

Otto and Harv’s Acquilla Re- 
sort, and Otto Borkenhagen, 
Powers Lake. 

Petrifying Springs Club House 

Powers Lake Pavilion, and Casi- 
mir Fec, Owner. 








MADISON: e FOR SALE—LeBlanc A clarinet, 17-7, $100.00; 
Twin Gables, and Bob Bidgood, Selmer A clarinet, full Boehm, low Eb, double 
Proprietor. case, $100.00, Conn Med. Bbb recording bass; four- 


valve side action, 16 inch, detachable bell, silver- 
plated, $225.00; all fine shape, free trial. Jas. 


NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 





OREGON: Bolender, 1028 Amsterdam Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Village Hall Georgia. 

REWEY 
High School FOR SALE—Buffet bassoon, Heckel system, just 


completely overhauled, wood refinished by Lin- 
ton, two mouthpieces, case is fair, shipped express 
C. O. D., subject to examination, price $400.00. 
Bernard A. Buroker, Box 304, Waitsburg, Wash. 


Town Hall 
RICE LAKE: 
Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 





TREVOR: , 
whe oP FOR SALE—Latest model Bb Buffet clarinet, used 
Club 42 4M Ga for display, guaranteed as new, with case, 
“99 - eee $175.00; Crucianelli accordion, model 60, 120 bass, 
Manager T in white pearl, demonstration instrument, list 
Timms Hall & Tavern $900.00, sacrifice for $525.00. Write to: Con- 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS: servatory, 174 W. Sunrise Highway, Freeport, N. Y. 
Golden Gate Supper Club 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Violin, appraised at 
$1,200, viola, $45.00, with case and bow, 


DISTRICT OF Walter L. Nagle, 701 S. Lincoln Ave., Lebanon, Pa. 





COLUMBIA 2 
. FOR SALE—Bb wooden clarinet, Fisher make, ex- 
wa” meee ‘nt Sew cellent condition, $25.00, C. O. D. and shipping 
Seendubien - y charges. Write Nick Mitchell, 52744 Ridge Ave., 


New Kensington, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Buffet A clarinet, Grenadilla wood, 

one piece, full Boehm except low Eb, no cracks 
or checks, price $100.00; Wurlitzer mellophone, 
silver-plated and case, crooks for Eb, F, D and C, 
price $75.00; both instruments in excellent con- 
dition, will ship three days’ trial C, O. D. Fred 
C. Eastwood, 1008 Tennessee St., Mich. City, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Heckel contra bassoon, with case and 





Star Dust Club, 
Frank Moore, Prop. 


TERRITORY HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co, 
Iandoli and Anthony Ferro 





CANADA trunk wardrobe space; fine aad wep 

tion symphony and opera bell, low Bb, fine tone, 

MANITOBA intonation, all for $1,050.00.. W. H. Kruse, 5265 
WINNIPEG: Allendale, Detroit 4, Mich. 





Roseland Dance Gardens, and 
John F. McGee, Manager. 


FOR SALE—Bacon B&D Montana silver bell four- 
string plectrum banjo, first class condition, ivory 
veneer on side, back of resonator, tuning head; 


size German violin, very old, good éondition, 
fine tone; appraised by Lyon & Healy for $150.00; 
will sacrifice at $100.00. Frank P. Nuber, 3618 
N. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Excellent Selmer Eb alto saxophone, 
cigar cutter model, like new, no case; $225.00; 
Buffet A clarinet, bargain at $75.00, Boehm system, 
Write or phone Gerald Schneider, 137-43 70th Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y., Phone: BOulevard 3.6189. 
FOR SALE—Th i » good conditi reason- 
able. Y. Bolotine, 204 W. 55th St., New York 
19, N. Y¥., Circle 7-2000. 
FOR SALE—English horn, Selmer, $275.00, superb 
condition; also Bb tenor sax, Selmer, cigar cutter 
model, $225.00; or will exchange for good Heckel 
bassoon. Write Box A, International Musician, + 
39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Degan marimba-xylophone (four 
octaves); also Leedy marimba (three octaves); 
two beautiful matched field drums with fibre 
cases; excellent buys. James J. Ross, 312 Forest 
Ave., Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


AT LIBERTY 



















































































AT LIBERTY—Pianist, singer, aceordionist, also 

orchestra experienced in classic, semi-classic and 
popular music; seeks position alone or with small 
orchestra. Write Miss Helen Pianist, Apt. 9, 744 


Beck Terrace, Brons, N.Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, Local 13, 20 years’ ex- 
perience; wants steady or summer work with 
small combo; prefer Dixieland; neat, pleasing 
personality, sober, will go any place. Harold 
Hurley, Manchester Depot, Vt., Phone: 373-M. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, Local 118, would like 
Permanent connection with combo or commer- 
cial band; interested in summer resort or any 
bookings in or near Miami; travel anywhere. John 
C. Gouldthorpe, 974 Glenwood St., N. E., Warren, 
Ohio. 
AT LIBERTY—Trumpeter, doubling on string bass 
and as vocalist; wishes iocation job with orches- 
tra or small combo; read or fake anything, show 
experience; married and dependable, age 30. Con- 
tact Rick Sherey, 63 Beacon St., Winthrop, Mass., 
Phone: OC 3-1878-W. 


















ONTARIO hard case; price $125.00. Apply to Harold Graham, 
CUMBERLAND: R. R. 3, Dutton, Ontario, Canada. 

Maple Leaf Hall FOR SALE—Leedy portable vibe, 2% octaves; 

HAMILTON: $90.00; Degan xylophone, 3 octaves; $95.00; 


shipped prepaid. Jack Frost, 133 Belview Ave., 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Hamilton Arena, 
Percy Thompsen, Mgr. 





AT LIBERTY—June 12th, Trumpet man, doubles 

on trombone and vocals, also arrange and copy; 
24 years old, college graduate, leader experience. 
Write Musician, Box 428, Athens, Ohio. 
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AT LIBERTY—A three-piece Western swing band 

consisting of Spanish (hot man) guitar, Spanish 
(rhythm) guitar, and drums; ready to travel any- 
where, any time: prices reasonable. Mr. B. Dullea, 
, Massena, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—A-! colored organ stylist for metro- 

politan New York, New Jersey, 
in A-l lounge, bar or hotel dining room; 
: at present on up-state NBC 


AT LIBERTY—Trombonist, 
commercial or Dixie; 


combos and locations. 





AT LIBERTY—Percussionist, tympani, xylophonc, 
, ete.; single, 24 years of age, experience 
DePaul and various dance bands 
available after May 1; willing to 
travel. David E. Goshen, 10740 Avenue H, Chicago 


; any kind of organ. music; 
to be near family and continue school. 
, 105-14 32nd Ave., Corona, Queens, 


AT LIBERTY—Clarinetist, experienced; mechanical 
desires permanent position, will give services jo 
industrial or civic band or orchestra; 
Write Musician 2471 Stocker Ave., 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist, wishes to play on ocean 


liner during three-week vacation; classical, dance, 





AT LIBERTY—Guitar, vocalist, master ceremonies, 
; age 24 years, single, experience 
small combos and dance bands; willing to 
travel, available after May 1. George Triplett, Jr., 
10632 Greenbay Ave., Chicago 17, Ill 





Se Seer 


experience, popular, 


teaching experience; 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, union, veteran, single, 
trained musician, all-around professional 
classic; accompanist, soloist, 


locate, go anywhere; also 


state particulars. Write Box 
. International Musician, 39 Division St., Newark 


AT LIBERTY—Flutist ic; previous experience playing on ships. 
2 ‘ 

with symphony, radio and band, 
i relocate progressive 
years’ experience office manager, accountant, credit 
age 40, good personality and appearance. 
, International Musician, 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 
, last engagement Miami Beach, Fla.; 
i g man for resort summer work, 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, 
standard classics and popular i 


hotel or summer resort, solo or with small com- 
room situation; grand piano required. 


, 412 Sussex Ave., Spring Lake, N. Elmsthorpe Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
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most other makes. Fea- 
tures the strongest and 
thickest hoops of the 
drum industry, on all 
professional snare 
drums .and tom toms. 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 


Slingerland Drums have 
30% more non-ferrous 
(non-rusting) metals than 













1950 CATALOG 








SLINGERLAND 
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Mail to SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 
1325 Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


DRUM CO. 


DEN AVENUE 


















WANTED 
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WANTED—F bass rotary valve preferred; 
want C bass; describe fully. Jas. Bolender, 1025 
Amsterdam Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED—Arranger tor combination of Piano, 
drums, vibes and tenor sax, doubling clarinet, 

es Cosmopolitans, 133 Belview Ave., Hagerstown, 
Md. 





WANTED—Late model BV Hammond organ jp 

perfect condition, prefer Vibratone or HR® 
tone cabinet, advise on original model A alg 
Glenn Davis, 5355 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ij, 


WANTED—The Springfield (Ohio) Symphony Oy. 

chestra desires to contact musicians interested jp 
combining symphony work with full-time indus 
trial or business employment; openings in all se. 
tions. Write Springfield Symphony Orchestra, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Springfield, Ohio, 


WANTED—C tuba in good condition. Reply to 
Box E, International Musician, 39 Division §t,, 
Newark 2, N. J 


WANTED—Either an Alexander, Kruspe, of 

Schmidt double French horn, F-Bb. Write to. Mr, 
Ronnie V. Trojcak, 714 W. Market St., Taylorville, 
Ill. 


WANTED—A good, used, full-sized cello. Write 
to Mr. Ronnie V. Trojcak, 714 W. Market St, 
Taylorville, Ill. 


WANTED—Guitar, Gibson, etc.; must be buy. 
Scott, 1464 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Lyon and Healy harp, model 23 ig 

excellent condition; for sale Lyon and Healy 
model 22 and 14; excellent. Glenn Wilder, Char- 
don, Ohio. 























Treasurer's Report 


(Continued from page forty) 












































Chester, Bob 100.00 
Courchene, Marian 25.00 
Dickens, Doles 15.00 
DiMaggio, Jerome . 225.00 
Douglas, Tommy .. 58.70 
Elgart, Lester ..... 11.68 
Flennoy, Lorenzo . 25.00 
Freeman, H. L. (pro es 50.00 
Friml, Rudoif, Jr. 5.00 
Garber, Sheldon .. 10.00 
Gibson, Harry 25.00 
Haas, Ajenanter 30.0 
Heard, J. eindee 30.0 
Hines, ari aS 200.00 
Houck, Billy Ray 0 
Houser, Johnny 22.50 
Hughes, Mrs. Ann (pri 200.00 
Johnson, Lemuel 10.60 
Larkin, George . 25.00 
Lewis, Gene 10.00 
Lombardi, Al 50.00 
Lopez, Tony .. 40.00 
Lowrie, John E. 50.00 
Mancinelli, Ernest S 2.00 


Marsolais, Joseph (transfe Ts) 176.00 




















Mayburn, Jerry 11.00 
McCormic, Dacita . 100.00 
McNeely, Cecil J. 50.00 
Montgomery, J. Neal .... 100.00 
Morris, Ear! .. 70.00 
Mosley, J. K. . 18.95 
Mulliner, R. L. .. 5.00 
Murphy, James J. 200.00 
Murray, Gene . 140.00 
Nelson, Jack ... 50.00 
Nicolace, Al ..... 30.00 
O’Day, Anita .... " 750.35 
Owen, Melvin (protested) assis 10.00 
SS Se re 200.00 
Philadelphia Piano Orch. 25.00 
Phillips, Teddy ......... * 42.00 
Powell. Mousie .. oa 25.00 
Pyle, Howard G. . 25.00 
Riley, Mike ........... 25.00 
Rudolph, Theodore 25.00 
Sallee, Henry ........... 5.00 
Shachner, Harold 10.00 





IE oN ihiitndt Dich iddelsidisbasaiaheossenies 40.00 
















Simon, George 125.00 
Snow, Hank .. 534.70 
Sousa, Albert 50.00 
Spivak, Charlie 300.00 
Stacy, Jess ..... 25.00 
Stopak, Josef .. 30.00 
Tharpe, Sister Rosetta . 90.00 
TO FIMSD CAlG .cccscoccccccece , 100.00 
Thomas, Derby 8.00 





Thomas, Joe ....... ea 20.00 


Towne, George 57.62 
Trombly, Joseph L. . 25.00 
Turner, Jimmie .... 90.00 
Universal Attractions = 50.00 
Veliotes, John ..... A 5.00 
Vogt, Dick ........ : 140.80 
Wallace, Cedric - 16.50 
Ps. IE ‘Senicccevcedncsiscoensasenen 42.00 

$6,384.69 


Respectfully submitted, 
HARRY J. STEEPER, 
Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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duke garrette and his olds 





First trumpet with Lionel : 
Hampton... Duke Garrette 
and his OLDS are fea- 
tured on the recording 
""Hamp’s Got a Duke.” 
Long a proud OLDS pos- 
sessor, Duke is enthusiastic 
over his instrument's flawless 
action, easy response and superb 
40.00 


25.00 tone quality. Like other particular 
su artists, he chooses an OLDS trumpet 
"Bae for its light weight and perfect balance—it's - 

730 a “natural” for any discriminating player. 

100.0 


8.00 
3.82 
: F. E. OLDS & SON, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
al 
16.50 
42.00 


$384.69 
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You'll never know until you actually 
try it!—how the offset of main key 
groups gives you astonishingly easier 
playing positions for fingers, hands, 
and wrists. You enjoy better, faster 
key action—truly effortless playing! 


SUPER -ACTION 
ALTO SAX 


Add this to increased brilliance and 
punch, tone like velvet at all volumes, 
an improved intonation ‘that makes 
better playing certain, and you’ll know 
why we believe the Super-Action is the 
finest Selmer ever built. 


TRY IT TODAY at your Selmer dealer's. Prices are lower — 
now you can afford the real thing at little or no extra cost! 
ELKHART, INDIANA For free booklet, write Selmer, Dept. B-41, Elkhart, Indiana. 


LARRY TEAL, Detroit radio and 


symphony artist and teacher, Harry James’ Orchestra, plays 
plays Selmer (Paris) Alto Saxo- Selmer (Paris) Alto Saxophone 


phone and Clarinet. exclusively. 


SAXOPHONISTS OF U.S. MARINE BAND, Major William 
F. Santelman, conductor, play Selmer Saxophones ex- 


WILLIE SMITH, famous alto with AL GALLODORO, stellar radio, BENNY CARTER, great west 


concert, and recording artist, coast sax star and orchestra 
plays Selmer (Paris) Alto Sax, leader, ‘plays Selmer (Paris) Alto 
Bb and Bass Clarinets. Saxophone. 


U. $. AIR FORCE SAND SAXOPHONISTS, under the 
baton of Lt. Col. George $. Howard, and their Selmer 


clusively. Left to right: Kenneth Douse, first alte} Ralph (Paris) Saxophones. Left to right—standing: Harold 


Moeller, baritone; Felix EauClaire, alto; William Pfeif- 


Rigg, tenor; Pierce Walters, alto. Seated: John Lowry, 


fer, tenor; Daniel Tabler, Jr., alto. first alto; Lowell Smith, soloist. 
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